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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s speech to the Address on Wednes- 
day might well be taken as the perfect model of an 
Opposition speech in time of war. It will be the func- 
tion of the Opposition in these coming weeks to help 
the Government with criticism and suggestion, to 
bring into notice matters great and smali in which the 
public is interested, and on which the public desires 
to be informed or reassured. It is not easy to fulfil 
these duties. It is, indeed, a very difficult task, re- 
quiring tact and wise discretion, to play well the part 
of His Majesty’s Opposition in time of war. It is no 
longer the duty of an Opposition to oppose; but it is 
still the duty of an Opposition to watch, to criticise, 
and to ask reasonable questions. To perform these 
duties without trace or suggestion of hostility, without 
even the semblance of a wish to embarrass or weaken 
the Government, is certainly one of the most delicate 
and arduous enterprises which any body of public men 
could be called upon to take in hand. 


Everyone must admit that Mr. Bonar Law on Wed- 
nesday entered upon these duties in exactly the right 
spirit. He began, naturally, with an assurance to the 
Government of the fullest support of his Party. He 
went on to define the limits of useful criticism. ‘‘ There 
must be discussion. There will be, and I think there 
ought to be, criticism; but it ought not to be, and I 
think it will not be, partisan criticism.’’ Mr. Bonar 
Law on Wednesday kept admirably within the province 
he here marked out. Every topic he raised was one of 
great and immediate interest to the public—subjects 
on which we all desire as much information and re- 
assurance as the Government can reasonably give. 
The attempted relief of Antwerp, the censorship of the 
Press, the problem of the alien enemy, the pay of our 
soldiers and their families—these are matters already 
widely discussed since last the Government had an 
opportunity of speaking to Parliament. The friendly 
but firm way in which Mr. Bonar Law handled them 
was wholly admirable. He was always fully apprecia- 
tive of the difficulties of the Government, honourably 
anxious not to press criticism beyond the helpful limit. 


At the same time he was clearly conscious of his duty 
as Leader of the Opposition. 


We quote as an instance Mr. Bonar Law’s handling 
of the spy question. ‘‘ I know how difficult that ques- 
tion is ”’, said Mr. Bonar Law. ‘‘ There is no one in 
this House or in the country who wishes to act vindic- 
tively to the citizens of enemy countries because they 
belong to those nationalities. We do not desire to 
inflict any hardship or any injury upon them. All that 
we want to do is to make sure that they do not injure 
us. Everybody deplores the outbreak which occurred 
at one time against aliens in the neighbourhood of 
London. What I want to know, and what the country 
wants to know, is what is the principle on which the 
Government are dealing with this subject. We wish 
to know that they are not being influenced—doing com- 
paratively little one day and more the next—by popular 
clamour.’’ Mr. Bonar Law here speaks for many 
critics of the Government on an extremely important 
question; and he speaks with absolute fairness and 
consideration for the Government’s difficulties. 


Mr. Asquith began his speech with a generous 
acknowledgment of the ‘‘ tone and temper with which 
the right hon. gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
had made his contribution to the debate ’’. We quote 
the passage in which this acknowledgment was 
expanded. ‘‘ The Government ’’, Mr. Asquith assures 
us, ‘‘ welcome, as we ought to do, criticism which is 
inspired not by the wish to create difficulties but, on 
the contrary, by the desire that in the conduct of these 
great operations the Government shall not only receive 
the support of the country but shall be able to count 
on intelligent and reasoned counsel in the difficult and 
burning emergencies which arise. No word of com- 
plaint will you hear from me or any of my colleagues 
with regard to criticism conceived in that spirit, as I 
gladly recognise that the right hon. gentleman’s criti- 
cism was.”’ 


We cannot, of course, follow Mr. Asquith in his 
answers point by point. The various issues of the debate 
will be raised again. Mr. Asquith’s speech of this week 
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was important mainly for its studied accessibility. If 
we may take the speech as reflecting the temper in 
which the Government proposes to meet the House 
throughout the session, the burden of His Majesty’s 
Opposition will be greatly reduced. We would men- 
tion, as an example of Mr. Asquith’s willingness to 
meet and consider criticism and suggestion from the 
other side, that he immediately welcomed Mr. Bonar 
Law’s proposal for a committee of all parties to inquire 
into the important question of separation allowances 
and pensions. ‘‘ Nobody’’, Mr. Asquith frankly 
declared, ‘‘ could be more gratified than the Govern- 
ment to share their responsibility in this matter with 
such a body as the right hon. gentleman suggests ”’. 
If we are to take this offer of Mr. Asquith as seriously 
interded, it must discount much of the criticism urged 
on the following day from the Labour benches. 


Mr. McKenna, answering his critics on Thursday, did 
not, unfortunately, take the cue from his leader. He 
was irritable and evasive. At one moment he was 
hiding behind the War Office and telling the House 
that he had no responsibility whatever for dealing with 
spies; at another moment he was virtually accepting 
responsibility by endeavouring to explain and justify 
the measures adopted. Only with difficulty could Mr. 
Bonar Law keep the debate upon the main issue. The 
total result now seems to be that Mr. McKenna has 
shifted the burden of reply upon Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Tennant. We much prefer the brave attitude of 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster to the shiftiness of Mr. 
McKenna. If he must err in ruling the Press, he says 
outright that he will err upon the side of reticence and 
severity. He wiil take no risk of informing the 
enemy. ‘‘ My eyes are fixed from first to last upon 
our soldiers in the trenches and our sailors at sea ’’. 


The proceedings in the House of Lords were in 
keeping with the fact that Lord Methuen from the 
Unionist benches was invited to move the address. 
First to last the speeches in the House of Lords were 
grave, sincere, burdened with the sense and sorrow of 
a great crisis. That the House has been grievously 
afflicted by the war was at once asserted by the vacant 
place of Lord Lansdowne and by the presence of Lord 
Crewe. ‘‘ This House might almost be described as a 
House of Mourning.”’ Of the speeches, Lord Curzon’s 
was distinguished for its wide grasp and form; Lord 
Selborne’s for its candid and searching criticism urged 
without hostility or offence. Lord Crewe answered the 
questions and criticisms of Lord Curzon in the friendly 
and reasonable way taken by Mr. Asquith in the House 
of Commons. ‘‘I am certain’’, said Lord Crewe, 
‘‘that what the noble earl has said will not be ignored 
by the Government ’’. 


Every tribute and reference of the Guildhall speeches 
on Monday to our Allies in the war was quick with a 
sense of solidarity. This is not a piecemeal struggle 
in which the intentions and interests of the partners 
vary and conflict. It is a joint enterprise with a com- 
mon end. Whatever the nature of the settlement in 
detail when peace is discussed, the common object will 
never cease to be first. The Powers of Europe have 
to be assured that the military might of Germany—her 
power to strike wantonly at her neighbours—is blunted 
and subdued. They have also to exact reparation for 
the crimes of Germany in Belgium. The present war 
is a struggle with false ideas: its driving-power is the 
just indignation with which these ideas have been so 
vilely flaunted in a small and neutral country. Mr. 
Balfour went directly to the heart of this matter in the 
simple, direct, and passionate passage of his speech on 
Monday, wherein he denounced the ‘‘ accumulated in- 
famy ’’ of the German progress in Belgium. 


Notable in these speeches at the Guildhall were the 
tributes to the leading of the Allied generals. There 
was in Lord Kitchener’s reference to General Joffre 
something more than ceremonial courtesy aud good- 
will. Lord Kitchener, who weighs his words, speaks 


‘ 


of General Joffre as ‘‘ not only a great military leader 
but a great man ’’; and he describes the leadership of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, which has won for the allied 
cause ‘‘ victories of the utmost value and of vast 
strategical importance ’’, as ‘brilliant ’’. Not least, 
our Own men are ‘‘ doing splendidly ’’. Nevertheless 
Lord Kitchener, even as he measures the strength of 
the Allies and admits our advantages, returns at last 
to the main necessity—to the absolute duty---of Great 
Britain in this war. ‘‘I shall want more men, and still 
more, until the enemy is crushed’’, says Lord 
Kitchener. Our losses have been severe : the gaps have 
to be filled: many desperate days of struggie are in 
front of us. ‘‘ The British Empire is now fighting for 
its existence ’’, Lord Kitchener concludes; ‘‘ I want 
every citizen to understand this cardinal fact ”*. 


Mr. Asquith has done well strictly to declare the 
terms on which alone, so long as we are able to take 
the field, we can agree to a peace. The days of peace 
are certainly not yet, and no responsible statesman 
would at this time venture arrogantly to predict the 
issue. But it is well to set down coolly and accurately 
the terms for which we are fighting; and we are sure 
that the Allies are fully agreed upon the justice and 
necessity of Mr. Asquith’s proposals. ‘‘ We shali never 
sheath the sword which we have not lightly drawn”’, 
Mr. Asquith declares, ‘‘ until Belgium recovers in full 
measure all and more than all that she has sacrificed; 
until France is adequately secured against the menace 
of aggression ; until the rights of the smaller nationali- 
ties of Europe are placed upon an unassailable founda- 
tion, and until the military domination of Prussia is 
wholly and finally destroyed ’’’. These words commit 
the British Government and the British people to fight 
the war to a finish indeed ! 


This has been a week of speaking, as appears in 
these notes of the week. But, if we have dwelled 
upon speeches at the Guildhall, upon questions and 
answers in Parliament, this is because the speeches 
are heard whereas the deeds that are making history 
which row must outweigh in effect the greatest word 
of the greatest statesman are not—and_ necessarily 
cannot be—witnessed. All our orators this week have 
spoken under a sense that within 1oo miles of where 
they stood the real issues of the great struggle were 
being decided by speaking of another voice and 
manner—by the speaking of British, French and 
German guns. 


We have this week heard little of what is there 
being so loudly and brutally decided. It is clear that 
the Allies have been able to do little more than hold 
the Germans and beat off their terrible attack. The 
salient at Ypres—the point where our Allied forces 
had beaten in the German line and indented their posi- 
tion—has been flattened out by a strong German offen- 
sive at Dixmude. ‘‘ Speaking generally, our front has 
been maintained ’’, is all that we are able to hear from 
Paris. It seems as though this great batthe—which 
now might well be called the battle of Ypres—must 
rage on for many weary days, with ground perpetually 
won and lost by the rood. The Press Bureau yesterday 
published its conviction that the defence of Ypres by 
the British will live among feats of arms famous in 
history. 


On the Russian front the news continues good. 
The German armies must soon be fighting for the 
Silesian frontier, and it would seem that here the first 
really vital blow may be struck at the German cause. 
Once the Russians obtain a footing in Silesia the 
German Government will be faced with the necessity 
of admitting to their people that all is not weil. Mean- 
time Russia has taken her new task in the Near East 
with astonishing swiftness. Already her forces have 
invaded the Turk by land, and in the Black Sea Russian 
ships have sunk Turkish transports with valuable 
material of war. 
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Fighting superbly to the close against heavy odds, 
the ‘‘ Emden’’ has had the end she deserved. We 
take pleasure in paying our homage to a gallant and 
terribly efficient foe—and if ever an enemy answered 
to that description it was this German corsair. We 
are happy to think, too, that she was accounted for 
by the ‘‘ Sydney’. Well done, Australia: and well 
done, the ‘* Emden ’’! 


We would like to say another word or so about the 
engagement off the coast of Valparaiso. It is now 
quite clear that it was a severe British reverse. Our 
ships fought very bravely, but they lost very heavily. 
We have no patience with the habit or flimsy device of 
slurring over or minimising a defeat like that. Again 
and again we have protested against the belittling of 
British reverses and the magnifying of lesser successes. 
We quite agree with the ‘‘ Times ’’ that on the whole 
Great Britain has done well. Great Britain has cer- 
tainly done well, considering the utterly inadequate 
military resources with which she entered on this vast 
war. We were ready for some small frontier campaign, 
some affair pertaining to the Colonial Office: but we 
were no more prepared to make war on Germany than 
we were prepared to make war on the infernal regions. 
How can the Government Press be so destitute of the 
sense of humour as not to see and admit this at once? 


But because Great Britain has done well, her state 
of unpreparedness considering, is no reason why we 
should damp down and choke off possible recruits by 
pretending that the German is everywhere “‘ on the 
run’? and everything nice and comfortable. We are 
tired, and feel the public must be tired, of reading how 
von Kluck is dying and von Moltke dead; the Kaiser 
almost bombed; the Crown Prince shot in the helmet ; 
any number of German Princes wounded; millions on 
millions of Russians pouring, crashing, sweeping, roll- 
ing relentlessly on; 1,700,000 Germans out of action, 
and old men of 70 and boys of 16 crammed in a last 
despairing effort into the firing line; cholera ravening 
in Austria; 70 shells exploded on the Dardanelles forts. 
This sort of thing is not war and is not magnificent. 
It serves no good end whatever. 


Recruiting can only be said to have nominally im- 
proved during the last week. The figures are still very 
low—irdeed, ridiculously low if we are to have any time 
next year, or the year after even, an army capable of 
carrying out the great and splendid work Mr. Asquith 
proposes to put it to. Mr. Asquith’s policy—a policy, 
indeed, of ‘‘ Thorough ’’—goes as far as anyone in 
this country wishes to go; but it necessitates a superb 
military machine before it can be carried out. The 
Prime Minister, as we point out in another part of the 
REvIEw, supplies all that can be desired so far as the 
words are concerned; but when is he prepared to 
supply the weapon? There is only one place in which 
that weapon can be forged—in the National State 
Smithy. But, alas! so far he appears fearful of 
blowing the bellows for his splendid but vast task. 


We dare say that the lesser and tentative devices 
of the Government, and other ingenious ones that 
may be tried, may whip up recruiting in some degree; 
and they may lead to a few more thousand men per 
week enlisting, but it would not get beyond that; and 
in a few weeks after the fresh impetus the thing would 
once more die down, and there would be the same 
humiliating difficulty all over again. And what mean- 
while? Will the war obligingly wait whilst the 
Government try the effect of this dodge and that 
device? Will the Germans allow of a truce whilst 
we bury our dead devices for recruiting on the present 
chaotic lines, and bring new devices into the field? 
No; as we urged last week, there is only one way: 
the truly national way. It is actually, moreover, a 
way which would only be unpopular with an unworthy 
and negligible part of the community to-day, the part 
that dislikes or distrusts the whole war policy of the 


Government, and thinks they were wrong not to have 
skulked away and left France and Russia in the lurch : 
with these, and with a purely selfish section always 
dead against anything that militates against its 
creature comforts, no matter how high the cause. 


If the purely voluntary system had served and given 
us a million men quickly, and promised to yield an- 
other million next year, we should have been well 
content. The voluntary way is obviously far the 
better way in many affairs in life. It educates men, it 
trains their character, far better than the compulsory 
way; it makes them think and strive for themselves. 
But there are certain things where the voluntary way 
is distinctly not the best way; when, for example, it is 
a matter of life and death to get a thing done at once 
and enough men do not volunteer to do it. 


The correspondence relating to our breach with Tur- 
key, published this week as a White Paper, should be 
attentively read. We cannot enter here into its details. 
Suthice that it proves beyond dispute all the points on 
which we insisted a week ago regarding our reiations 
with Turkey—our own patience in the face of repeated 
provocation, the presence in Constantinople of a strong 
peace party, which we endeavoured to assist in every 
possible way, the final success of the Turkish war 
party, helped by German officers and diplomatists, in 
overruling the wiser Turkish statesmen with whom we 
were actively treating. Great Britain went so far as 
to consent to the retention of the ‘‘ Goeben’’ and 
‘‘ Breslau ’’’ as Turkish ships; as virtually to abolish 
the capitulations; as to guarantee Turkey against all 
infringements of her neutrality and to assure her that 
the status of Egypt should not be altered. Certainly 
our Foreign Office cannot be charged with rigour in 
its dealings with Turkey. How generously we 
tempered our policy to the occasion is seen in one of 
the last telegrams of our Ambassador. 


The telegram is worth quoting, for it summarises the 
spirit and purpose of our policy from first to last. 
‘“The position of the Grand Vizier is difficult ’’, tele- 
graphs Sir Louis Mallet, ‘‘ and, to maintain any kind 
of control, he is obliged to shut his eyes to much that 
is going on. I am still strongly of opinion that, unless 
some act of gross antagonism takes place, we should 
maintain that policy of reserve and abstain from making 
categorical demands with which His Highness is not 
yet able to reply, continuing to devote all our efforts 
towards preventing Turkey from taking active part in 
hostilities which German, and especially Austrian, Am- 
bassadors are urging. Main fact of the situation is 
that, in spite of great pressure, Grand Vizier has kept 
the peace, and that his party is gaining ground ’’. 


It is very necessary to call attention to the extraor- 
dinary figures as to the export of cocoa at the present 
time. The ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ remarked on the fact last 
Wednesday and reproduced the official figures. They 
are amazing. We think Parliament should be at once 
told (1) why this sudden great increase has occurred ; 
(2) where exactly the cocoa is going, and (3) through 
what sources it is going. 


It was announced officially this week that the spy 
Lody has been shot at the Tower. Ever since the war 
began there have been rumours of the shooting of spies 
in England and of the seizure and imprisonment of all 
manner of people of public note suspected of spying. 
One and all these rumours have been entirely baseless. 
Again, there have been numberless reports, some of 
them quite definite, and giving names and dates and 
details, about people found with bottles of typhoid 
germs intended for waterworks, and of these people 
being shot. They have had not the smallest foundation 
in fact. Where do these stories start, and how exactly 
do they grow? Lody is the first spy, we believe, shot 
in this country : the sentence was just and necessary. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
OUR JUST CAUSE. 


HACKERAY, when he wrote that the great soul 
in the presence of the great occasion flashes 
out and conquers transcendent, was thinking of quite 
another man than Mr. Balfour, yet the saying applies 
finely to Mr. Balfour. We have never attended for a 
moment to the mean minds that find in Mr. Balfour a 
delicate or fastidious trifler in public life whose true 
métier is such things as bridge, a French yellowback, 
or a cigarette. That is an obvious and a very cheap 
caricature. Equally obvious and hardly less contempt- 
ible is the representation of him as an intellectual exqui- 
site and no more, as one who excels in subtle irony and 
graceful raillery, and who believes in nothing in par- 
ticular and cares for nothing in particular. True, Mr. 
Balfour does excel both in the ironies and the graces. 
But people who have followed his career at all thought- 
fully know that this is only one side of him, the side 
that often troubles and perplexes the dull man. ‘Thete 
is another side which has powerfully impressed us for 
the last twenty or five-and-twenty years; and that side 
is clearly seen in the magnificent speech which Mr. 
Balfour made at the Guildhall on Monday; we mean 
that side in which the note of intense and pure 
patriotism rings out, and of that rarest quality in our 
orators or politicians, a great spiritual indignation. 
There were admirable speeches at the Guildhall, the 
Prime Minister’s, Lord Kitchener’s, M. Cambon’s, 
Mr. Churchill’s, but it would be idle to affect that they 
were not somewhat overshadowed by Mr. Balfour. 


Here was a speech to appeal to the many as well as to _ 


the fastidious few—to of woddof not less than to 
oi xapievres. They can welcome all of it, but most 
perhaps they welcome his straight reference to Ger- 
many murdering the non-combatant classes in Belgium 
and rifling their homes. One can especially welcome 
this passionate and direct note in Mr. Balfour’s speech 
because certain politicians and papers are disposed just 
now to deplore all vigorous expressions about the 
German infamy. ‘‘ Oh, hush’’, is their solemn pose, 
‘‘ use no unmeasured words of Germany. It may lead 
to our people ‘ hating’ Germany or the Kaiser. If 
there have been atrocities in Belgium, the guilty must 
be punished ; but let us all keep calm and say nothing 
for which we shall be sorry after the war.’’ Notably 
the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ has from the first deprecated a policy 
of ‘‘anger’’. We mention the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ owing 
to our very natural surprise at the company in which 
that journal finds itself in its curious blindness to the 
real motive and inspiration of the war. If indignation 
at the way in which our enemy has sinned against good 
faith and humanity is denied us, how can we confidently 
identify our cause with the cause of civilisation in 
Europe? We do not think the English people approves 
or extenuates the tyranny of the German armies in 
Belgium. All British people hate it—no lenient word of 
disapproval expresses their just and natural feeling. 
This war is being fought to set right an abominable 
injustice, to extort reparation for a series of crimes 
unparalleled in modern history. Such an enterprise 
cannot be conducted on the lines of a correct and 
impeccable campaign on behalf of the principles of 
Richard Cobden. These issues are upon quite another 
plane. They are passionate issues, bringing into play 
the simplest and most vital emotions. To deprecate 
hatred and detestation of deeds such as the sack of 
open cities, the shooting of unarmed civilians in a 
country wantonly invaded, the whole career of bad 
faith and vicious, systematic brutality with which we 


are faced in Belgium—to deprecate these things and 
.to slur the facts is equally an offence against the truth 
of our cause and the conviction of our own soldiers. 
We make no apology for returning to the subject of 
German atrocities in Belgium. It will be necessary to 
do so again and again. We can quite understand the 
inclination of a reserved and respectable journal to shirk 
the subject, to put it out of mind; but this inclination 
cannot be indulged without grave wrong to England 
and her Allies and grave peril of blunting the conscience 
of Europe and taking the edge from the splendid 
impetuosity of a cause based on chivalry and truth, 
We therefore welcome Mr. Balfour’s simple and 
passionate indignation—his just anger for a powerful 
nation which is ‘‘ not content to trample underfoot 
every national obligation, but emphasises that crime by 
the other crimes, too horrible to deal with on an occa- 
sion like this, of reckless and brutal military oppression 
inflicted upon a defenceless civilian population’’. We 
believe that Mr. Balfour speaks for all his countrymen 
and for the Allied nations when he declares: ‘‘ What- 
ever is the result of this war, I say the accumulated 
infamy of that transaction will never be forgotten, and, 
please Heaven, it will be remembered after Belgium has 
been restored to all, and more than all, her former pros- 
perity, and Europe and civilisation will be able to say 
that, great as the crime was, it has been adequately 
expiated ’’. 

The subject of German atrocities is not, we repeat, a 
pleasant one. Our natural instinct is to avoid the 
violence and horror of the theme; to shrink from its 
disgusting and pitiable details. This instinct is rein- 
forced by a reflection that atrocities in time of war are 
usually to be accepted with extreme reserve; that 
rumour is never more actively given to exaggeration 
and misreport than in this matter of atrocities, and 
never more credulously received. Nevertheless we 
return to the subject with a firm conviction that it 
would be mere weakness and false delicacy to avoid it. 
The crime of Germany in Belgium is proved and 
palpable in the main. Leaving to charity the greatest 
possible margin of reasonable doubt—assuming that 
the Germans have not mutilated Belgian women and 
cut off the hands of Belgian boys—the main charge is 
unaffected. We can allow the German Army the 
benefit of every doubt, refusing to believe the attested 
evidence of the Belgian Commission of Inquiry as 
necessarily suffused with the indignation of a prosecu- 
tor, and yet the offence of Germany is rank. We must 
beware of assuming, because some of the more 
curious and perverted instances of German cruelty 
are incredible and non-proven, that the indictment at 
large is any way diminished. The case of Europe 
against Germany does not rest upon exceptional 
charges of amputation and torture. These charges, if 
true, are only a drop in the agony of a_ people. 
We need not trouble to believe or disbelieve them. It 
makes not the least difference in our hatred of German 
atrocity when we are told that an English doctor, work- 
ing at an important centre for refugees, has examined 
100,000 Belgians and found that their limbs are intact. 
Such evidence does not appreciably shake our sense of 
the crime of Louvain, Aerschot and Malines. It does 
not affect the main indictment against Germany—that 
Germany marched into an innocent country without a 
vestige of justification; and, partly from a studied 
policy of terrorism, partly in anger at the righteous 
resistance of the Belgian army, outraged in turn the 
laws of war and humanity, murdering civilian inhabi- 


tants, bombarding and burning open and undefended 
| towns and villages, allowing her soldiers to rob and 
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terrify helpless and unarmed people, committing 
thievery by proclamation, official and wholesale. 

The more we contemplate the conduct of Germany 
in Belgium the more convinced we become that it must 
live forever as one of the most contemptible offences 
in history. Many great crimes in history are half 
redeemed by their intellectual audacity, by passionate 
misconception, or by the innocence of barbarism. But 
the calculated treachery and brutality of the Germans 
in Belgium has no such excuse. it will persist as one 
of the few utterly vile incidents in history—a base act 
prompted by a wholly disreputable motive. There was 
a certain military advantage to be stolen by the inva- 
sion of Belgium. Upon the other side there was Ger- 
many’s pledged word not only to respect but to defend 
the neutrality of a small neighbour. Germany took 
the immediate unfair advantage, and proclaimed her 
honour to be no more than a scrap of paper. The 
Germans let loose their armies upon an unsuspecting 
and presumably inviolable country. That was the first 
stage of their crime; and, if there had been no more 
than that, the wrong was patent and admitted. But 
this was far from being the end of wrong. One would 
have imagined that a Government which had entered, 
admittedly without right but on the plea of military 
necessity, a country which was compelled in honour to 
resist would have been scrupulously careful to avoid 
any unnecessary offence, would have done its utmost 
to administer the laws of war on the side of humanity 
and forbearance. By this means the fault of Germany 
would at any rate have been extenuated. But Ger- 
many took exactly the opposite way—a way whose 
bloody and treacherous record lies before us now in a 
pamphlet just published for the Belgian delegates to 
the United States. Those who would fight Germany 
without detesting her deeds should obtain this 
pamphlet from the house of Macmillan and study the 
sober tale of her record. We do not think that after 
its reading they will feel that Germany should be 
carved, like Cwsar, as a dish fit for the gods. This 
account of the ‘‘ Violation of the Neutrality of Belgium 
and of the Laws of the War in Belgian Territory ”’, 
when it has been reduced to the bare attested facts, is 
still a record to be read with anger and detestation. 
It is the final and complete assertion of the justice and 
right of our cause. It is the basis of our confidence 
that the Allies are taking with them into this great 
struggle the sympathy of neutral nations ; that they are 
to-day approved by civilised public opinion throughout 
the world ; that they will be justified by history in exact- 
ing reparation from the aggressor and in putting it 
beyond his power to offend again. 

By her own act Germany has made it plain to the 
whole world that she cannot again be tolerated in a 
position of trust and power. It would be false and 
foolish to ignore that Germany has to reckon with the 
anger of Europe; with hatred of her deeds; with a 
resolution that they shall never be repeated; with a 
general agreement of the Allied Powers that repara- 
tion and expiation are required. Mr. Asquith at 
the Guildhall proclaimed the cause for which we are 
fighting—a cause which is clearly grounded upon just 
anger: ‘‘ We shall never sheath the sword which we 
have not lightly drawn’’, Mr. Asquith declares, 
“‘until Belgium recovers in full measure all and more 
than all that she has sacrificed; until France is ade- 
quately secured against the menace of aggression; 
until the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe 
are placed upon an unassailable foundation, and until 
the military domination of Prussia is wholly and finally 
destroyed ”’. 


MEN. 


Ste: years ago this week the greatest soldier of 

his time made at Manchester the famous speech 
in which he warned the country that Germany would 
strike directly Germany was ready. He spoke—as he 
always speaks—in quiet, measured language, without 
a trace of harshness or of violence; and there was 
nothing in the matter and nothing in the manner of 
his speech to offend a foe, still less a reasonable friend. 
Yet he was at once assailed by Mr. Acland, Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and declared 
guilty of a ‘‘ horribly provocative and unnecessary ”’ 
scheme and of ‘‘ a wicked policy ’’. 

Mr. Acland, oddly enough as it must seem to our 
Allies, is still Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. However, we will not trouble at this moment 
to dwell on that matter, even though efficiency is cer- 
tainly the quality expected by the public to-day in the 
most vital branches of the public service. What at 
the moment is more important than the continued 
presence of Mr. Acland is the continued absence of the 
scheme which he found to be too expensive and too 
provocative. Yet that scheme, or something closely 
in its nature—something really national, adequate to 
the extreme gravity of the occasion, fixed by law, and 
fair to all and all alike—is absolutely essential if we 
are to carry on over next Spring. The Prime Minister 
has given us this past week a war policy as masterful 
as any that Chatham dreamed of or as Pitt formulated. 
He has given us the words, and they are magnificent : 
no Imperialist ever furnished greater: what we need 
now is—the weapon. 

Mr. Lioyd George has made a rough statement as to 
the size of the weapon we require. ‘‘ The mere know- 
ledge that Great Britain has, say, two millions of men 
who could after a few months’ training be put into the 
field would in itself be an element at the right moment 
in bringing about peace.’’ Let us take that, as it 
seems the Government are taking it, as the basis of the 
calculation. We require an army of two million men 
to ensure the triumph of our arms and an adequate 
voice in the settlement of Europe after the war; but 
of those two millions the Prime Minister stated this 
week we have now, in the field and under training, one 
million and eighty-six thousand. Practically the half 
of what we need is now enlisted—the smallest propor- 
tion of that body already veterans of war and fighting 
with the Allies on the Western front; a still smaller 
proportion probably reservists who were already trained 
at the outbreak of war and who will shortly be ordered 
abroad; a very large proportion men who enlisted in 
August and who, after some two months’ training, are 
soldiers well in the making, but soldiers who can 
hardly be fully trained, if infantry, before next spring, 
and if cavalry or gunners will not be fully trained by 
April 1915; and another large force of men who 
enlisted in September and October and who are there- 
fore little more at present than raw recruits. The 
Prime Minister’s figures do not include Territorials 
partly or wholly trained, whose numbers would bring 
the Army up to about one million four hundred 
thousand men; we therefore require another six 
hundred thousand to reach Mr. Lloyd George’s figure 
of two millions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
suggests that we shall get these recruits in the course 
of a year; but he admits that the sooner we can get 
them the quicker the war will be over and the smaller 
the bill he has to present to the nation. England can- 
not afford to wait a year, and the man who takes a 
year to make up his mind will not be much use in this 
business. He that joins quickly does a double service 
to his country. 

Clearly that six hundred thousand men will have to 
be got by other means than voluntary enlistment. We 
are quite ready to admit that the voluntary system 
has done good service for England in the past and will 
do again; we admit that, other things being equal, 
the volunteer is likely to put more zeal into his work 
than he who is compelled—although it must not be 
forgotten that a certain proportion of the recruits in 
Lord Kitchener’s army were practically compelled to 
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enlist by economic circumstances, unemployment and 
the like, and there is no noticeable difference between 
these men and those who threw up good billets in order 
to enlist. But the voluntary system is one on the whole 
which suits the English character, with its love of indi- 
vidual freedom and personal enterprise. There are, 
however, times and places where, as every Government 
finds, the voluntary system has to be abandoned. We 
should all like voluntary taxation, but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who made the pleasant innovation would 
hardly introduce a second Budget. There are times 
when the principle of compulsion is essential in a State 
founded on individual liberty—and the disparity 
between the Army we require and the Army we possess 
shows how necessary is compulsory recruiting. Volun- 
tary recruiting has not given us enough men, as the 
Government admit—and the cause lies in the very 
essence of the system. ‘The number of men who enlist 
voluntarily in time of war is not a test of the number 
of men we require, but a test of the number of men 
who think they are required plus a small number of 
men who enlist because they are unemployed—a very 
different thing. Naturally more men think they are 
required when things are going badly than at other 
times, and after the retreat from Mons and the fall of 
Antwerp it is probable that the number of men who 
thought they were wanted was equivalent to the 
number whom the Government needed. Unfortunately 
the Government could not deal with the numbers who 
came forward—the voluntary system then broke down 
on the acceptor’s side, rather than on the offerer’s side, 
and that may be one cause why it has now broken 
down on the offerer’s side. Men who have offered 
their services and been refused should not be blamed 
very severely if they do not offer again; they may not 
realise the necessity, they may have taken up other 
work, or most probably they may think that when their 
services are really wanted it is for the State to tell 
them. A man may want to serve his country, but 
refuse to sit beside the recruiting office. 

It is here that the principle of compulsion comes in. 
Let the Government say how many men they want; 
whether six hundred thousand or a million they will 
get them—and then let them come and take the men. 
They need not fear that the step will be greatly un- 
popular, or argue, as the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
appeared to argue last Saturday, as if votes were at 
stake. It is the country that is at stake, not the 
wretched votes : it is no use talking as if the recruiting 
question were politics, or as if the Plural Voting Billi 
or the Parliament Act were going to affect the issue. 
By an unfortunate chance the papers and the politicians 
most opposed to compulsory service are precisely those 
which were most conspicuous before the war in argu- 
ing that Germany was peaceable and peace-loving ; 
but we make no more of that at the moment, save to 
suggest that common decency would seem to require 
a certain reticence among these people just now. We 
repeat, compulsory service would not be greatly un- 
popular. Indeed, it would be welcomed by many, 
because it would relieve them of the burden of decid- 
ing for themselves whether their private duties should 
stand in the way of the country’s needs. At present 
many a man of the right age and physique is not 
sure that the country needs him, not sure whether the 
next man will do, whether his work at home—say, as 
railway man, civil servant, or manufacturer—is more 
useful to the country than his services after training 
would be in the field. He does not know this; he has 
no means of reaching a sure judgment. He thinks it 
is for the State to say if it wants and must have him, 
and so long as the State will not say the word, he 
waits. Will not the Government forget its politics, as 
Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen Chamberlain are 
doing? Will it not screw its courage to the sticking- 
point? It can choose its men deliberately—men, of 
all ranks, who can best be spared from home duties ; 
who are fittest for work in the field; who will go to the 
front quite gladly and without misgiving if the Govern- 
ment will only insist that they are required. The 
Government can have the men at once. 


THE GERMAN CORSAIR. 


E wonder whether the Germans will understand 
our British admiration for the ‘‘ Emden ”’ and 
her commander. by all German rules we should hate 
Captain von Miller, the bold corsair who has 
destroyed two millions’ worth—or is it three 
or four?—of British capital. For three months 
he has been a thorn in our side. He has alto- 
gether outclassed the captain of the ‘* Alabama’”’, 
Nor Paul Jones, nor Jean Bart, nor Duguay-Trouin 
played such havoc with our trade. He has left a 
track of devastation from the Sea of Japan to the Bay 
of Bengal and from the Straits almost to the Arabian 
Sea. He rudely startled Madras. He spread terror 
among Indian shippers and whitened the locks of 
Lloyd’s underwriters. Most assuredly, on German 
principles, this man has earned British hatred. 

And yet—such is the great mystery of the British 
character—there has always been a secret regard 
for the ‘‘Emden’’. The average Briton, with every 
new announcement of Captain von Miller’s activity, 
has muttered: ‘‘ Really, this is serious. What is 
the Admiralty doing? That ship must be sunk. All 
the same I hope von Miiller won’t go down with her.” 
Even the victims seemed to have shared this feeling to 
some extent. Von Miiller treated them humanely, 
courteously, and above all with a touch of humour, and 
so won their British hearts. ‘‘ We hope fervently you 
will be caught soon ’’, said one captive to him, “‘ but 
we hope, too, that none of you will lose your lives ”’. 
There is a story of Cesar being captured by brigands 
who held him to ransom. He conducted himself like a 
calm man of the world and a jovial companion, and 
when the redemption money arrived bade a warm fare- 
well to his captors. ‘‘ We hope to see you again”’, 
said they. ‘‘ Certainly you will’’, replied Cesar; ‘| 
shall come back and crucify you’’, and he kept his 
word. The German sense of the fitting and beautiful, 
we imagine, could grasp the Cesarian anecdote, but 
not the English story. Good wishes in such a case 
would be only one more evidence of our inveterate 
hypocrisy. How can a nation of shopkeepers forgive 
an assault upon their commerce 

Weli, the ‘‘ Emden’’ has run her course, and von 
Miller is a prisoner—and a popular sailor. The 
man in the street is praising him, and even the ill- 
used insurers bear him no malice. We hope he will not 
disappoint his admirers, like that other hero, De Wet, 
who has turned out rather a sorry ruffian, without one 
redeeming touch of chivalry. But really there seems 
to be gentle stuff in von Miller. We shall not claim 
him as an Englishman, as the Germans lay claim to 
Shakespeare and pretty well every other fine product 
of this soil. Still we should call him typically English 
if he were so fortunate as to own allegiance to King 
George. His clear-cut features, his alert way, his 
roguish humour, his consideration for women and 
chivalrous instinct, all suggest the Senior Service of 
Great Britain. So do his infinite handiness and 
resource. We are sorry that it was our Allies, and not 
ourselves, that fell victims to that daring ruse at 
Penang. It is surely the summit of audacity to 
steam, disguised with a dummy funnel, into a road- 
stead as civilised as the Straits of Dover, sink a couple 
of warships, and disappear into the inane without a 
scratch. There was boldness and humour, too, in 
passing off to a Japanese squadron as a British 
cruiser, receiving and returning the friendly salute with 
ironic gravity. As to the harrying of our merchant- 
men, possibly Captain von Miiller’s fame was earned 
with fair ease. It is, after all, a simple thing to lie in 
wait for trading vessels, which follow a fairly well- 
defined path across the ocean, while it is not hard for 
the aggressor to evade pursuit in so immense an 
expanse as the Indian Ocean, with its innumerable 
desolate and out-of-the-way islands. The bushranger 
knew where convoys must pass; while nobody knew 
where the bushranger might be found. The whole 
wilderness was his to choose. The ‘‘ Emden’’ was 
just an ocean bushranger, very tricky and clever, and 
with a debonair Claude Duval recklessness and 
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courtesy. But let us give the officer all the credit he 
deserves. His trick of coaling and provisioning from 
his victims, and using one as a sort of concentration 
camp in which to intern the captured crews of the rest, 
was highly ingenious and carried out with great skill. 
What was considered the one serious problem, fuel, is 
clearly no great problem, after all, so long as the sea 
aflords prizes. That solved, everything was solved, 
and the adroit use of wireless telegraphy—messages 
being often tapped from prospective victims—was 
merely a help. There is no doubt that our commerce 
would have suffered very heavily had there been many 
of these fast light enemy cruisers scattered over the 
world. The business of keeping the mother-country 
supplied is not, in all circumstances, so simple as was 
supposed, and there is little doubt that the case of the 
“Emden ”’ will afford food for thought to the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence after the war is over. 
Meanwhile, the new Australian Navy is heartily to 
be congratulated on its brilliant piece of work in 
ridding the ocean of a pest that had begun to get 
wearisome as a joke. The destruction of the little 
cruiser was a small matter; running her to ground 
and forcing her to fight was less simple. The affair 
is some set-off to what Mr. Bonar Law—who has a 
habit of being very direct—described in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday as the ‘“‘ disaster ”’ 
of the Pacific Ocean. It was not a “ disaster ’’, but 
it was a grave and disquieting reverse. One thing is 
certain, and that is that neither the British Navy nor 
the British public can safely make the mistake of 
undervaluing the enemy on the sea. Our faith in our 
own men and ships rightly remains unshaken, but we 
must not be foolish enough to minimise the very hard 
knocks already dealt us. German efficiency on the sea 
is as real a thing as German efliciency on the land, 
and that is saying much. Indeed, there seems to be 
among German naval officers a readiness of resource, 
a large capacity of adaptation to circumstances, which 
is not so evident in the commanders in the field. That 
might have been foreseen from the striking success of 
the German mercantile marine. Anybody can build 
great ships; but it is not men of every nation who can 
sail them with such immunity from serious accident 
as the Hamburg-America and North-German Lloyd 
monsters have enjoyed. The German, with his 
narrow coast-line, ought not to be a great seaman, 
according to our notions. But, if he has not yet 
given evidence of the supreme talent of Nelson or some 
of the great sailors before Nelson, he is still no con- 
temptible foe, though many of his methods deserve 
the adjective. Too many German officers have shown 
unamiable qualities as well as ability. We are there- 
fore the happier to recognise in the commander of the 
““Emden ”’ not only a bold and skilful sailor, but a 
gallant gentleman who did his unpleasant work as 
pleasantly as possible. No doubt this will be con- 
demned by the furious professors of Berlin as one 
instance the more of British hypocrisy. We may even 
be accused of trying to seduce Captain von Miller 
from his allegiance! We are content, however, to let 
the tribute stand, whatever the professors may say. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (No. 15) By VIEILLE Moustacue. 


bs ET England ’’, says M. Clemenceau, “‘ keep her 

liberty as long as it suits her. This cannot 
harm France, for England’s national interest will 
speak at certain moments in tones so loud that she will 
be unable to disregard them. I allow myself a single 
observation. If the forces of resistance are not pro- 
portionate in all their parts to the forces of aggression, 
armaments which lack cohesion will, when the day of 
reckoning comes, have been no more than a ruinous 
form of disarmament.” 

The words of the speaker were used in the eloquent 
appeal for a three years’ military service to be adopted 
in France as the response to the enormously increased 
armaments contemplated by the several Powers of the 


Triple Alliance in the year 1913 on the conclusion of the 
Balkan War. M. Clemenceau was justified in suggest- 
ing that as Frenchmen had the right to think that 
since the danger to peace of the Triple Alliance was 
considered sufficiently serious to demand the Anglo- 
Russian rapprochement, which thereby resulted in the 
Triple Entente, common sense dictated that each indi- 
vidual Power of the Entente should make efforts cor- 
responding to those of its two partners. It was quite 
understood that the Triple Entente was essentially an 
instrument of defence, but history tells us that protec- 
tive measures, unless strong enough for the purpose, 
by their very weakness too often provoke aggression. 
An entente entered into for defensive purposes is of 
necessity a conditional compact, but a good military 
preparation and mutual organisation for war are valu- 
able conditions to ensure respect. Critics are not 
entirely wrong when they assert that Germany was 
terpted into this gigantic struggle by want of prepara- 
tion in England, whose rulers permitted themselves to 
gamble with fortune, who actually reduced her military 
forces, declined to entertain mutual preparations or or- 
ganisation with its partners, and shirked the issue as 
being unworthy of consideration in peace time. Whether 
the judges are right or wrong it is too late to argue. 
We are at the turning-point of a great period in a 
great struggle, and though we may succeed in negotia- 
ting this critical corner, yet many and far more difficult 
obstacles have to be surmounted before we can hope 
to come out into open country and find ourselves victors 
in the contest. We may be certain of one thing, that 
at each and every obstacle that blocks our path we 
shall have to encounter fresh opponents, not necessarily 
men of the best quality as soldiers, but men in a mass 
with a defiant patriotic spirit inspiring them, and with 
a spirit that grows in intensity the nearer you get to 
the heart of their country; and, what is more, they 
have been educated to hate us English with a hate 
that is impassioned. The present contest has to be 
ended in the manner that presents itself as final in the 
minds and calculations of three Continental nations and 
one island Power. It rests with the manhood of four 
peoples to fulfil the purpose. The strain upon the 
combatants in modern war has doubled in intensity as 
compared with old-time combat, for it is both mental 
and physical. Men cannot go on for weeks and weeks 
enduring this double tension which saps both nerve 
and body, and leaders have recognised that unless 
periodical relief from the intensive trials that daily 
have to be faced is available, a breakdown of mental 
energy in leaders and a loss of determination and 
courage in the led may unhappily be discernible. It 
is the absence of decisive victory that dulls men's 
ardour ; fighting day after day as our men have to do 
against enormous odds, gaining ground by a rad 
rolling caterpillar advance, the amount of ap 

gained to be regulated by equal success or failure =e 
neighbour army on a parallel front of 240 miles—t e 
alone warps initiative and must take the edge o 

enthusiasm. The time will come when some more 
pronounced effort will be essential, and a clean sweep 
of the enemy off the board in Belgium will be 
expected of the Allies. A fresh army to tackle 
each successive obstacle will be absolutely neces- 
sary to assure success, for we may be certain that, as 
above stated, new and fresh bodies of men will be 
found ready to dispute the repeated lines of obstruc- 
tion. Our War Lord has anticipated the requirements 
for the tasks before us by a succession of levies raised 
from such of the manhood of the nation as have 
accepted the duty by voluntary patriotism. The 
numbers so raised may have completed sufficient train- 
ing to justify their employment in the field within six 
months, but for further effort we must recogmise that 
the supply threatens to fail. In a contest which 
promises to be a very Armageddon where Allies may 
come and go on both sides, it would be foolish to pre- 
dict that with the obligations which weigh upon a 
World Power certain contingencies may not arise 
which would demand the employment of force by Great 
Britain even after the wind-up of the present colossal 
struggle. War breeds war, and an Empire Power 
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should be prepared to meet attacks in many distant 
and unexpected quarters. We are failing in men and 
material to complete our present task by the efforts 
now known as the voluntary system. 

Innumerable excuses have been suggested for the 
marked down-grade in numbers of men that are coming 
to the Colours. Shortage of news from the front ex- 
tolling the heroism of our men, bands non-existent to 
march ahead of the new levies, both suggested as means 
to inspire ardour with the populace, increased pay for 
men and women, etc., etc.—poor reasons all! A lead- 
ing paper actually suggests paying men full pay of 
1s. 3d. a day merely to enlist and to record their names 
and come up when wanted. Nothing could be more 
demoralising to the men who have already answered 
the call to arms. We must face the fact that we have 
nearly touched the bottom layer of the real patriot 
manhood of the country. After juggling with innumer- 
able and varied terms of enlistment, after raising the 
separation allowances to married women to a figure 
which makes many of the wives pray for a long war, 
we find the youth of the country lacking either in 
enthusiasm or in courage, and he will hang his 
excuse for shirking the obligation for service upon the 
first convenient peg. He has not long to look to find 
one suitable for his purpose. We are distinctly a com- 
mercial nation, and not a warlike one. The upper 
and lower classes have contributed fairly their quota 
to the half-million men or so that we have raised. The 
midcleman has done little or nothing. He is having 
the time of his life, living on the ready money of the 
million now training to arms. A good million shillings 
are spent in the country by these patriots every day in 
hard cash, and a good many more millions are spent 
weekly in clothing and feeding and equipping and 
training the new armies. In our philanthropic efforts 
to find employment we overlook the fact that we are 
checking the flow of recruits. New roads, new street 
laying, new asylums, and buildings are started— 
all luxuries which might well be postponed, but in the 
execution of which real good solid manhood material is 
employed such as should be shouldering a rifle. The 
petticoat has certainly not played a patriot réle in 
many instances. Mothers, aunts, and sisters have in 
many instances damped what little ardour the male 
relative has shown. A fresh peg upon which to hang 
an excuse has within the last week or two been found. 
The country districts are gradually becoming cognisant 
of able-bodied Belgian refugee men allocated to charit- 
able and hospitable hosts. As the Trades Unions 
discourage the employment of these men on useful 
labour, the British youth, when gazing upon the idler, 
naturally asks, Why should I fight for this man’s 
country when he won’t do it himself? 

Will the British slacker for ever be permitted to 
shirk the onus of the defence of his own kith and kin 
on his own shore? 

The mere breath of the word ‘‘ conscription ’’ has 
decided the question among a few waverers during the 
past week. There are many men who want their 
minds made up for them, and some thousands have 
come forward who evidently dislike the chance of 
facing the stigma of having to perform a national duty 
under the ban of the term a ‘‘ conscript ’’. 

The more than ‘‘ regrettable incident ’’ in the South 
Pacific may prove a blessing in disguise. It should 
bring home to the public that we are not invincible 
upon our own element. Perhaps our new First Sea 
Lord will tell us, now that war is staring us in the 
face, whether we can still continue to accept the advice 
which he gave us years ago, and “‘ sleep quietly in our 
beds ’’. The absolute obliteration of a British cruiser 
squadron in a combat of one hour’s duration methinks 
suggests a nightmare. Three weeks ago the whole 

nation would have hailed such a thought as impossible. 
In war nothing is impossible. Let us accept M. 


Clemenceau’s prophetic warning and recognise that 
** England’s national interest will speak at certain 
moments in tones so loud that she will be unable to 
disregard them’’. Has not the hour arrived for a 


that our Great General Staff has a scheme among its 
secret drawers that will answer all questions upon the 
military requirements of the country in this hour of 
need. Let the Government take courage and put to 
them one question. They will return as answer that 
the moment has arrived that the law in some form 
should become the recruiting sergeant; that we must 
recognise in England what the Dominions have had 
the courage to teach their sons, and that personal 
service to the State alone entitles a man to the rights of 
citizenship. The Prime Minister has declared the 
period for which the sword which we have not lightly 
drawn will remain unsheathed, and the purpose which 
lies before the naked blade. Let us be under no mis- 
apprehension. The task set to us is the task of the 
century, and we shall go down in ignominy to posterity 
if we fail as men to maintain the»glorious heritage of 
honour and duty bequeathed to us by the blood of our 
forefathers. 
THE SEAs. 

It will take a few days to recover from the blow to 
our naval prestige which the German Fleet victory has 
delivered in the Pacific waters. On 1 January 1912 
was born the Naval War Staff, and with its birth was 
issued a memorandum which is a model of good advice, 
but which it is hard to conceive has been carried out 
by the Board of Admiralty themselves as the authors 
of the memorandum. The Army knows too well by 
war experience the value of a trained War Staff, and 
it is profiting thereby at the present moment to the 
great relief of all its ranks. But it wanted a war to 
bring it to its senses and knock out all the antiquated 
habits, forms, and customs with which tradition had 
encumbered it. The sister service has had no such 
luck as the experience of war to justify equal con- 
fidence in a directing War Staff, and we may be sure 
that this first sea contest which has gone against us 
will clear away much fog and certainly prove a price- 
less lesson. 

The announcement of the Secretary of the Admiralty 
tells the tale of how the gallant Cradock was per- 
suaded to accept an unequal combat. Outnumbered 
and outgunned, he appears by the account to have 
been outmanceuvred also. In modern warfare, with 
its long-range gunfire, light plays a most important 
part in controlling both observation and accuracy of 
fire. In tropical or semi-tropical lands or seas the 
position of the sun is a controlling factor in the selec- 
tion of the time and opportunity for action. The 
weather gage at sea for old time has given way to the 
light gage, and Cradock by all accounts lost his oppor- 
tunity by not pressing his attack early in the day. 
Target practice in peace manceuvres is conducive to 
the neglect of a branch of study in battle tactics. The 
ambition of the gun-layer to show hits and many of 
them in order to earn the money prizes has induced his 
commander to create facilities for the purpose. Land 
gunners, on the contrary, are classified for their prizes 
under war conditions as near as possible, and have 
been thus trained for years past thanks to the ex- 
perience gained in war. The craze for gun-laying 
tests which formerly prevailed in the Army has now 
been relegated to tests that are more in accordance 
with service trials. We still hear in abundance of the 
gun-firing results in our Fleets, and the very inequality 
in these results suggests some unpleasant thoughts. 

Let us be under no misapprehension as regards the 
German Navy. The conditions of modern naval war- 
fare, as I before remarked, have been revolutionised. 
The whole work of the seaman is different. Modern 
navies start fair in the new school of sea warfare. 
Some years ago a naval correspondent wrote : ‘‘ There 
is no Navy which is better officered or better manned 
than the German. The officers are almost without 

exception men of high scientific attainments, first-rate 
seamen, and magnificent disciplinarians. The men 
are models of smartness, and as good sailors as our 
own bluejackets.”” There is little doubt that with 
years an increasing efficiency exists. We know 
nothing of their gunnery, for they do not advertise 
their success or failure, but we know that their allow- 
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in our own fleets. We can be assured that the discip- 
line is equal, if not superior, to our own, and as old 
Kempenfelt said in 1780, ‘‘ The best disciplined, of 
whatever country they are, will fight the best ’’. 

It is some consolation, however, to have to record 
the end of the hitherto triumphant career of the 
‘‘Emden’’. In Captain von Miiller, her commander, 
we have found a brave and chivalrous foe, and as 
Englishmen we know how to treat him as such. All 
Britishers will cheer the action of our Board of Admi- 
ralty, which has decreed that this gallant officer should 
have returned to him the sword he has so deftly 
wielded. 


THE WESTERN THEATRE. 


In the absence of official despatches it is not an easy 
task to record the true story of the operations in the 
Western area. [or more and more surely does the 
great General Staff of the Allied Commander maintain 
the veil that hides the movements of his armies. And 
rightly so. Why should the German know where by 
our heavy ljosses he should be justified in probing a 
weakened spot with the huge forces at his disposal? 
The aim of war is not to enlighten a public, but to 
deceive our enemy and darken and obscure to the 
utmost the calculations he may meditate. A display- 
loving, jingo British public clamours to hear of the 
daring deeds and successes of its fighting units. A 
stimulant for recruiting is the essence which must be 
found to maintain our numbers, but it mus! not be done 
at the expense of life that can ill be spared. It is 
sad to think that we are forced to bolster up recruiting 
by recording the successful efforts of a territorial corps 
in its initial trial at arms. All honour to them; but 
while military discretion demands silence in the fighting 
line, the soldier world will assuredly echo Lady Buller’s 
protest in the ‘‘ Times ’’ of g November against that 
silence being broken in favour of one unit of distinction. 
It takes much to provoke jealousy among the heroes 
that are battling for our cause and have been battling 
for nigh three months continuously, but it will be 
scarcely nice reading for them to find that the new- 
comers from the second line of troops are boomed into 
the category of heroes by one simple success in its very 
lirst effort. 

The line throughout continues to flex and reflex as 
of yore. Report places fresh troops upon the hostile 
front in the direction where the Kaiser ‘‘ orders” a 
piercing of the Allied defence. Let them come. It is 
daily becoming more evident that the attacking bolt 
has lost its power. The holocaust of men that lie 
before the British section of the line of defence bears 
witness of the stoutness of the struggle. Unexampled 
bravery and courage in the German has been wrecked 
against the dogged, persistent resistance of our heroes. 
There are other signs that the untrained valour of our 
foes has spent its force not only in men, but that the 
material with which it is launched into the combat is 
not of the stoutest and latest pattern. Blind shell 
of antiquated date, blind fuzes of bygone manu- 
facture, the employment of black powder, tell a 
tale. Before long we shall find a similar falling off 
in the quality and nature of the small arms. Ill- 
equipped and ill-armed men, however brave, must be 
supplemented by numbers to equalise the balance of 
resisting power. It is in this factor that the Teuton 
stopping effect is well systematised. His reserve power 
in men is enormous and the Kaiser declines to count 
the figures of his losses. 

Still we shall want every ounce of fighting strength 
that we can muster to push the German out of Belgium, 
step by step, from line to line of trenches, even though 
he be weakened in morale and equipment. We want 
something more than an equal battle for the purpose, 
and we know that the cheapest road to victory lies in a 
decisive superiority in numbers. We are faced with a 
difficult and costly task, and surely the time has arrived 
when the burden of the task should be explained to the 
passive manhood of the nation, who hitherto have 
calmly watched from afar the heroic struggles of our 
soldiers. 


Tue Eastern THEATRE. 

The armies of the Grand Duke are still well in their 
victorious stride after the conflicts on the River Pilica. 
Pressed in the centre, the Austro-German Armies have 
divided and retreated towards their respective bases, 
and, as foreshadowed in my last letter, a decisive vic- 
tory near Opatow has further hastened the retirement 
of the Austro-German armies based upon Cracow, and 
also the Austro-Hungarian armies operating on the 
River San. It is well to recall that this latter army, 
already previously defeated in the latter part of the 
month of August, had been permitted to resume the 
offensive for the simple reason that the southern 
Russian army had outpaced its supplies. It was no 
part of the Grand Duke's strategy to commence his 
avalanche before he was assured of his huge supply 
trains being brought into line ready for a simultaneous 
effort and hidden behind the screen from which his 
strategical effort was to be launched. He has kept his 
plans in perfect secrecy and the reward is now develop- 
ing into what promises to be one of the greatest 
triumphs of arms in modern history. The sacred soil 
of the Kaiser already bears the hoof marks of the Cos- 
sack steed. Discord, it is reported, reigns in the Ger- 
man-commanded forces of Austria, but the blow to 
morale which the defeat has inflicted will tell as much 
upon the citizens of Silesia as upon the soldiers of the 
respective armies. The demoralisation of the industrial 
citizen is often the forerunner of a demand by him of 
the loosening of the curbchain of an autocratic govern- 
ment. We may hear that the necessities of keeping 
peace within demand the withdrawal of army corps 
from without. 


THE CERTAINTY THAT GERMANY WOULD 
STRIKE. 


By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


HE ‘‘ Novoye Vremya’”’, a great Russian news- 
paper, expressed its surprise lately that the 
British people should think of curing or doctoring Ger- 
many by any mild expedient. The ‘‘ Novoye Vremya ”’ 
declared that the German cancer must be burnt out 
with red-hot tongs. |The metaphor was not a delicate 
one, but, looking into the record, into the figures, 
of deadly German militarism during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years, British forbearance and _ nicety 
towards Germany—excepting during the Morocco inci- 
dent—really must strike one in the light of a very mild 
expedient. There is a school of humane but unfor- 
tunately of eccentric people in this and perhaps in other 
countries who firmly believe that cancer need not be 
met by the knife: that it is amenable to a far milder 
medical treatment. There are people who insist that 
cancer can be cured by pleasant herbs and by plasters. 
Can it be questioned that until the White Paper was 
published a few weeks ago—indeed until at Cardiff, on 
2 October, Mr. Asquith made his disclosure about the 
British proposal to Germany in 1912 and the German 
way of responding to it—there were still a large 
number of British people (one scarcely supposes there 
were many Russians or French) who still firmly believed 
in the policy of curing the cancer of German militarism 
by herbs and by plasters? It is probable this school of 
physicians has now completely disappeared. But how 
lately was it still flourishing all over the country, and 
with what a truly amazing genius of belief it turned a 
deaf ear and blind eye and an absolutely closed and 
locked mind to all fact and figure ! 

Among the pamphlets and short books concerned 
with the war which have lately been issued are two 
which throw much light on this matter. One of these 
is called ‘‘ The War: Its Causes and its Message ’’. 
It is published at threepence by Mr. Methuen, and 
consists of the war speeches of Mr. Asquith from 
6 August to 2 October. 

The other is called, ‘‘ Why we are at War: Great 
Britain’s Case’, and is published at two shillings by 
the Oxford University Press. This book has been 
already mentioned in a leading article in the SATURDAY 
Review; it is the work of six Oxford historians— 
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E. Barker, H. W. C. Davis, C. R. L. Fletcher, Arthur 


Hassall, L. G. Wickham Legg, and F. Morgan—and | 


is a conscientious, powerful piece of work by highly 
trained minds. One commends especially the last three 
or four pages of the former book and the first fifty 
pages of the latter to those who wish to go somewhat 
further back than the White Book and the actual crisis 
of last July. The Oxford historians put the case 
with perfect clearness under two heads. One consists 
of a simple and most effective chronology without 
comment, ‘‘ Chief Dates’’: the other of a chapter 
called ‘‘ The Growth of Alliances and the Race of 
Armaments since 1871 ’’. 

The story may perhaps be said to open in 1875 with 
the threatened attack on France by Germany, which 
England hindered in conjunction with Russia—who had 
by then grown chilly over the Dreikaiserbund, or 
alliance between herself, Germany and Austria. Four 
years later Germany and Austria formed their secret 
treaty, and in 1883 this grew into the Triple Alliance. 
But 1890 is the first signal date in the chronology. In 
that year Bismarck fell; and his statecraft, not very 
scrupulous, perhaps, but wise and restrained in its aim, 
gave place to the restless ambition for world power and 
colonial aggrandisement which has stamped the rule of 
the Kaiser and his circle. At once we find France and 
Russia drawn together, till in 1896 they cement their 
friendship by a formal alliance. There we see the first- 
fruits of the decline of Bismarckism and the aggressive- 
ness of the new German line. 

Then we see France and Great Britain beginning to 
clear up their differences in various parts of the world— 
for example, in Indo-China, in Tripoli (1899), and in 
North Africa generally (1904). In 1905 the Kaiser 
breaks out at Tangier; in the same year demands the 
dismissal of Delcassé; and finally causes a European 
crisis through the Agadir coup in 1911. Here with a 
vengeance we see the second fruits of the new German 
policy of world domination and colonial expansion— 
France and Great Britain drawing together through 
necessity as France and Russia had been drawn. 

But now glance through the chronology of these 
twenty-four years of world ambition always growing 
more pronounced and more savage, and note the 
armed threats; and instantly it becomes clear why 
these new groupings of friendships and understandings 
had to be entered into. The ‘‘ Chief Dates ’’ in this 
startling and sinister chronology are really the dates of 
the various German Army Acts and Navy Acts, which 
are rushed into being with a violence and defiance that 
cannot be mistaken. Is it not amazing that a writer 
so illuminating and informed as Mr. W. Harbutt 
Dawson should, overlooking this series of unveiled 
threats, declare only quite lately in his ‘‘ Evolution of 
Modern Germany ”’ (4th edition 1914): ‘‘ There is no 
more pacific nation in Europe than the Germans. No 
wilful disturbance of the world’s peace need be appre- 
hended from them, for the economic conquests on 
which their mind is set can only be achieved by peace- 
ful methods.” 

Let us run through the menacing list. It starts 
in 1893 with Caprivi’s Army Act, raising the peace 
establishment of Germany to 479,000 men, and bringing 
a huge increase to the war strength. In 1899 a second 
Army Act brings a fresh addition. In 1905 a third 
Army Act raises the peace establishment to 505,000 ; 
and drives France, as a matter of life and death, to 
carry through at once a new and drastic act and mili- 
tary rearrangement. 

Passing over a few years, we find Germany with a 
war budget of £ 41,000,000 instead of £27,000,000 
five years before. The fruits of that great increase in 
military force are clear as day: in the year Germany’s 
war budget reaches up to forty-one millions she 
threatens Russia that interference with Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina means war with 
herself. Another two years, and we have the Agadir 
episode, in which Germany receives a distinct set-back : 
her reply is prompt: it takes the form of the great 
Army Act of 1912, the sensation of Europe. But a 
greater sensation quickly follows in the Army Act of 

1913 for raising the peace establishment up to a total 


of 870,000, and for, ultimately, a war strength of 
5,400,000 men ! 

The 1913 Act concludes the chronology so far as 
the long succession of military menaces is concerned 
But that is only half the story, and not the half which 
is directly aimed at Great Britain. When we look 
through our ‘‘ Chief Dates ’’ we find the threat by sea 
ever growing more and more savage in these years— 
a pistol pointed steadily at the heart of Great Britain 
exactly as one is pointed at France and Russia. Thus 
in 1g00 we suddenly discovered that the 1898 naval pro- 
gramme of Germany is practically increased by a 
hundred per cent.; whilst six years later the naval 
estimates are raised by one-third—and this though 
Great Britain is trying the effect of a little economy 
in ships during the period 1906-1908! In 1909 the 
pistol frightens—for the moment—even the pacifists 
of our country; they discover that unless something 
is done Germany in 1914 will actually be superior to 
Great Britain in capital ships, thanks to the German 
Naval Law of 1908. Therefore something is done so 
that we may not become the ‘‘ conscript appanage ” 
of Germany. There follows a slight lull, and then in 
1g12 comes another German Navy Bill with a greatly 


increased expenditure. The British Government throws | 


out hints of relaxations and semi-invitations for a little 
““naval holiday’, and Germany replies to these in 
1913 by increasing her naval estimates over those of 
1gI2. 

That year, 1913, closes the chronology for the naval 
menace to Great Britain, as it closes it for the mili- 
tary menace to France and Russia. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but there are cases in all branches 
of human experience and observation where it is just 
as easy to be wise before the event. For example, 
it is easy to know and realise that this evening will 
bring night and to-morrow morning will bring light. 
Similarly one cannot help thinking that when our 
statesmen looked through the chronology of the twenty 
years or so since the decline and fall of the Bismarck 
policy, and when they set their fingers on date after 
date which marked the long series of Army and Naval 
Acts in Germany, they ought to have recognised that 
the great German aggressive coup was coming, must 
come, and by no human means could be averted, even 
as we recognise that it will be dark to-night and light 
to-morrow. That they had their unpleasant suspicions 


that this was so is _ undoubted. In 1912, as 
we now know, they went to Germany and 
said: ‘‘ Britain deciares that she will neither 


make nor join in any unprovoked attack upon 
Germany. Aggression upon Germany is not the 
subject, and forms no part, of any treaty, under- 
standing, or combination to which Britain is now a 
party, nor will she become a party to anything that 
has such an object.’’ They wished to discover 
whether there was any way by which the inevitable war 
—the inevitable result of twenty years or more of the 
defiant Army and Navy Acts of Germany—could be 
averted. The German reply, in effect, was simply this: 
““You must pledge yourself to look on as absolute 
neutrals whilst we proceed to go to war with the 
others and dominate Europe’’. This fact was made 
public by the Prime Minister in his speech at Cardiff : 
it will now be found in the pamphlet named above, 
““The War: Its Causes and its Message’’. 

Frankly, with these dates and figures, with their 
iron logic, to judge by, and with this—it must be ad- 
mitted—quite candid and explicit 1912 statement of 
Germany’s thrown in, one cannot understand how 
statesmanship could for a moment entertain the faintest 
doubt that Germany would strike. | How can the 
German war of aggression have been less certain than 
night is after day or than death is after life? 

The White Book is a document of the greatest credit 
to British statesmen and diplomacy all through the 
crisis which immediately preceded the outbreak of war. 
It is a complete vindication of the British cause ; and it 
shows how honestly, and with what patience and 
endurance, the Foreign Office strove to keep the 
peace. By their care and skill during the final crisis 
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our statesmen gave us a case which set us right in the 
view of all the civilised world except Germany. The 
White Book is thus a triumph for British diplomacy. 

But it is quite another matter when we come to look 
into the records before the White Book, when Ger- 
many was piling up her great Army and Navy, 
threatening Great Britain year after year quite as 
openly, quite as clearly, as she was threatening France. 
Was it really believed that Germany might be coaxed 
out of her resolution to use her huge forces for the 
purpose they were piled up by some friendly little 
understandings or semi-ententes? Was it humanly 
possible to have even a remote hope of such a thing 
after Germany’s definite reply in 1912? Certainly the 
impression left on the ordinary man who exercises mere 
common sense is that Germany meant to strike and 
must strike, and that constantly offering her little sops 
and emollients was no good in the world. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
SKETCHES IN MOSCOW. 
By HucH WALPOLE. 
(Copyright, 1914, by Hugh Walpole.) 
I 


OSCOW is very far from London. Upon this 

grey autumnal afternoon the sky, heavy and 
lowering, might have recalled our London days; but 
against it are the golden domes of the Moscow churches 
—domes not glittering now as they do in sunlight, but 
lying vaguely, dimly, upon the heavy air. Only more 
strangely does that grey sky emphasise my distance 
from England. As I wait for my friend in the square 
outside the hospital that I am to visit, my eye rests 
on the queerest jumble of shops. Here behind me are 
magnificent buildings, lofty and of fine proportions ; 
before me this little row of shops: first a fine window, 
behind whose glass six of the latest fashions in hats 
dangle upon poles; next to it a little low cave of a 
place, showing through its dark door a wooden bench, 
a flaming candle, and two old women whose hands 
flung fantastic shadows upon the wall. Next to this, 
again, an ikon, before whose glittering picture there 
have paused a stout, prosperous gentleman in a bowler 
hat, a pale student with long hair and a thin, worn 
black coat, and an old man who is so old, so bent, and 
so hairy that only his nose and his eyes seem alive. 


The old man, the student, the merchant, take off their. 


hats, cross themselves, and go on their ways. . . . 


Farther along there is a wall of bright pink, and 
behind it a church with sky-blue towers and golden 


domes. An old gate, beyond the wall, shows a golden 


_ clump of autumn trees, and through the still, heavy air 


leaves are slowly turning, trembling, falling. The 
noise is tremendous. 
rattle, the cabmen shout, the tramway-cars scream; 


somewhere bells are ringing, boys are calling news-— 
papers; two beggars, a blind man and an armless _ 


woman, never cease, as they move along, their mono- 
tonous, plaintive prayer. 


groups at the street corners, figures motionless against 
walls, dark shapes passing through the doors of ‘the 
church with the blue towers. But the true note of the 
scene lies behind the gate in those golden trees from 
whose branches the leaves are so quietly falling. . . . 
Yes, Moscow is very far from London. 


by the hospital doors. 
II. 

The Moscow Art Theatre may very justly lay claim 
to be the most famous theatre in Europe. There is 
no need here to recapitulate its glories. Its*‘ Hamlet ”’, 
its “Cherry Orchard ’’, its ‘‘ Three Sisters’’, its 
“Brand ’’, and “‘ The Life of Man ’’—these perform- 
ances, among many others, have written a new and a 
thrilling chapter in the history of dramatic art. Here, 
now, to-day, I have witnessed the Art Theatre’s latest 


Over the cobbles the droskies— 


But Moscow is, as ever, | 
utterly indifferent to its own noise; there are shadowy 


performance—surely the finest of them all. It is no 
easy matter for the artist to decide how best in this 
terrific crisis through which we are all passing he can 
serve his country. Here in Moscow, as in London, 
the imperative need has been felt that a place in the 
ranks of war, worthy and honourable, should be found 
for the artist—something that will enable him to use 
his especial gifts and give of the very best that is in 
him. The Art Theatre has found its own fine answer 
to the problem. 

During the first days of the war the theatre took the 
large flat where it had formerly held its rehearsals and 
converted it into a hospital. There are beds here for 
thirty soldiers. The hospital is entirely supported by 
the theatre, and its actors and actresses, with Mme. 
Tchekov at their head, work here night and day. To 
this some of the most famous men and women in 
Russia have given themselves up heart and soul. As I 
was admitted into the white silences of the place, was 
it absurdly fantastic to imagine that the fine, tender 
spirit of Tchekov had given it his blessing and that 
the master who had fashioned the beauty and splendour 
of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard ’’, of ‘‘ Uncle Vanya’’, of 
‘“* The Seagull ’’, had informed also with his genius this 
little house of rest? No, not fantasy this, but the 
most sober truth. 

Here was to be seen no sign of the bungling eager- 
ness Of the amateur. Some of the most famous of 
Moscow’s doctors have this hospital under their charge. 
No one can doubt as they pass through the white rooms 
that the most perfect order, discipline, restraint, is 
enforced here. 

After we had seen the wards, the operating theatre, 
the kitchen, we were introduced to the soldiers, who, 
hearing that we were a party of English visitors, had 
shown at once the very liveliest interest in us. It 
happened that at the moment there were only two bad 
cases there, and the others—some of them with ban- 
daged arms, some limping, some with their heads 
bound—crowded round us. Very quietly they waited, 
but their eyes were burning with that eager friendliness 
that is in every Russian’s face when he meets a 
stranger for the first time. But there was more also 
than that. It was as though there were a link now 
between us and them of a strength that only the reali- 
ties through which they had passed could have forged. 
Something of the hardships and endurance that they 
had suffered had been for our sakes; until five weeks 
ago England had been nebulous, dim, abstract. Now 
it had become one of the factors in the making of their 
lives, and now in our eyes they wished to see that 
Russia had to us, in our turn, become a vital reality. 

What does England think of Russia? ’’ ‘‘ Are the 
English soldiers thinking of the Russian soldiers? ”’ 
““ What a pity that we can’t be together, a lot of us, 
to get to know one another ! ”’ 

They had very little to tell us about themselves. They 
had been into battle ; for an instant it had been terrible, 
then it had mattered nothing—they had not thought 
about it. One man had been a scout, and sometimes 
the loneliness had worried him; another had been 
in three bayonet charges, but no, he had nothing to 
say about them. It had been very like farming—one 
had had something to do and one had done it; there 
had been so much noise that one had heard no noise 
at all. 

It was a war for the glory of God. I would like to 
be able to convey on to paper some sense of the quiet, 
assured resolution. A Russian soldier who believes 


) | that God is with him is a power whose force no man 
My friend has arrived, and the outer world is shut off | 


caa estimate. No one who saw that little group of 
men starding around us could doubt for an instant 
the final issue of this war. In the quiet, kindly eyes 
of these men the certain and assured answer to Lou- 
vain, to Reims, to Antwerp was written. 

I noticed one man whose eyes had never left our 
faces for an instant since we entered the ward—a little 
man, stoutly built, with a round head like a rosy, 
wrirkled apple set upon tremendous shoulders. He 
grinned from ear to ear; his eyes begged us to speak 


to him. When at last we asked him where he had 
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been and what he had done, he brushed very hurriedly 

_ the war aside; no, the great fact in his life was that he 
had spent a year in Canada—yes. What had struck 
him chiefly in Canada? 

That everyone was educated. 

What else? 

That he had never seen so many clean people in 
his life before. 

In England some of us may have thought that uni- 
versal cleanliness and education have their drawbacks. 
Our friend had no doubts. After this war the whole 
world would have soap and the ability to write a 
letter. Therefore, so soon as his hand was healed, he 
would return eagerly to the front again to assist the 
advancement of that glorious future. 

‘* Ah, a great time there will be, praise the Lord, for 
everyone after this war! I know. I have been to 
Canada.”’ 

He beamed upon the white walls, the white aprons 
of the doctors and the nurses, the shining faces of his 
companiors. Canada was the cleanest place in the 
world; the Canadians were English; England was 
Russia’s friend—praise God! 

We said good-bye to them all. They watched us as 
we went away with urgent, eager friendliness. It is 
a thousand pities that the English Aymy cannot come 
to Moscow for a week and test its hospitality. It 
would be a terrific experience fgr everyone. Surely 
the friendship that has been thus mightily forged has 
in its hands the brightest omens for the future of the 
world. 

In the square outside the hospital the grey sky had 
lifted, giving us a world of blazing stars. The golden 
domes were like faint clouds floating without support 
in the evening air. All the windows were sparkling 
with lights—and how entirely since an hour ago my 
mood had changed! How near, how very near, 
Moscow is to London! 


RODIN’S ‘‘ LITTLE TOKEN ”’. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


R. PEASE’S description of Rodin’s gift as 
‘* priceless ’’ is just. Fifteen to twenly of his 
works, among them some of his profoundest creations, 
become the nation’s possession at a stroke of the pen. 
This astonishing windfall raises us from practically 
nowhere (as regards the representation of this great 
master) to the second rank. As we naturally beat all 
comers in the possession of Turners and, thanks to a 
devoted band of intelligent anticipators, of Alfred 
Stevens’s, so France must be supreme in her 
wealth of Rodins. Then came New York, with its 
special gallery of twenty examples. Wehad about 
two and were waiting the third when, ‘‘ as a little 
token ’’ of his appreciation of our heroes, brothers in 
arms to his heroic French, the master calmly gives 
us the picked collection of his work that came over here 
to represent him in that distinguished exhibition held 
at Grosvenor House last summer. 

That the nation would ever have been able in normal 
circumstances to acquire a collection of this calibre 
is highly improbable: experience has taught us 
pessimism where works of art of rapidly increasing 
value are concerned. The difficulties that engirdie the 
acquisition of old masters are formidable enough, but 
not more serious nor more exasperating than those 
attendant on endeavours to secure great modern work. 
To realise the value of M. Rodin’s generosity we might 
attempt some such imaginative feat as this. What 
would be our estimate to-day of a similar token of 
appreciation given, say, by Michelangelo or Titian to 
Henry VIII.? Without venturing to prophecy upon 
posterity’s relative valuation of these three masters, we 
can approximately gauge the honour in which our 
descendants, even more than we, will hold M. Rodin’s 
splendid generosity. 

With our wealth of Stevens, with the ‘‘ Calais 
Burghers ’’, for which presumably we must wait a 


long while now, and this gift, we can at least con- 
gratulate ourselves that our posterity will inherit noble 
and adequate monuments to the greatness of nineteenth- 
century sculpture. And in return for this feeling of 
security and as a worthy response to Rodin’s gracious 
deed might we not present to the French people some 
little token of our great admiration for those men in 
whose cause and gallant fellowship our soldiers fight ? 
If in happier times our descendants shall ever have 
before them this evidence of our heroic comradeship 
and mutual support, should not the French, too, have 
evidence in kind as their memorial? Even were we 
not superlatively rich in Turner and Stevens, in Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough, we should but count it honour 
to offer a worthy gift of these, our masters, to the 
nation which, through Rodin, has so honoured us. 


A HERO’S EXIT. 


By Watson. 


SON of England, bred betwixt the Dee 
And Mersey, wounded unto death was lying ; 
Near him an officer of the enemy 


Lay also stricken and dying; 


Who, seeing the Englishman with thirst half crazed, 
Toward his own full flask made kindly gesture; 
But to his own lips ’twas in error raised, 


Ere he doffed mortal vesture. 


‘ Nein, nein ’’, he murmured, waving it away, 
And bade them minister to his English foeman, 
And so passed into silence. On that day 


A nobler death died no man. 


And English soldiers dug his alien grave, 

And with scant ritual, and no needless cerements, 
Tenderly was the tender and the brave 

Left to Earth’s cold endearments. 


His name our warriors knew not. But I think 
That in some book to German and to Briton 
Sealed until Doomsday, with no fading ink, 


luminously written. 


ITALIAN IMPRESSIONS.: II.—OUTSIDE THE 
FLORENCE GALLERIES. 


HE visitor to Florence, Baedekered and _ para- 
soled, is as a rule apt to be so taken up with the 
galleries and churches of the city that anything of 
artistic value remaining outside four walls is ignored. 

We, it is true, sometimes glance across the Arno 
upon the old ochre-stained houses, and have even 
paused, some evening, on the Ponte Vecchio for the 
sake of one of those glorious sunsets which make the 
world anew; flooding the river and tinting the build- 
ings with crimsons, greens, and gold. 

But not overmuch of our attention is given to such 
things in Florence, and strangely enough, when we do 
leave our grey and shadowy haunts, we rush to glue 
our eyes on some antiquity shop replete with furniture 
of the twenty-first century, an era much explored by 
the Florentine dealer, and here we spend our hours until 
lunch or dinner call us home. Or it may be our 
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whim to seek some cranny, whence we can produce 
sketches of the various towers of the city. Here we 
shall be surrounded daily by a circle of men and chil- 
dren who gaze open-mouthed upon our handiwork, with 
an attention fully deserved. It is quite a pleasant 
occupation, but a dawning knowledge of Italian, how- 
ever slight, may at times tend to discourage its 
continuance. 

Thus it may be that some of us will presently incline 
to explore regions less obvious though nearer to this 
land as Nature made it. And of such regions I would 
now speak, if so to do be a not too unpardonable digres- 
sion from the prescribed routine of that which must 
be seen in Florence. 

Among all the treasures of Art in the city in Val 
d’Arno few excel those that are from the land’s own 
hand, wherefore no waste of opportunity may ensue if 
on some early summer morning we leave the cloister 
or the church and make our way towards river banks, 
where the limetrees are all in flower, and the air is 
heavy with their scent. Airy-light in the distance of 
this clear atmosphere, something that seems like a 
violet haze, floating beyond the southern end of the city, 
becomes the Apennines themselves, newly risen above 
pale bands of mist. In the delicate haze which faintly 
clouds their forms, the mountains escape that clear-cut 
jewel-like quality which so soon tires the eyes in Italian 
scenery, and makes one long again for English hills 
and copses, soft and moist in the morning light. Here, 
however, all is harmonious now: the violent contrasts 
in colouring and contour have been smoothed away and 
the sky melts imperceptibly into earth, and the moun- 
tains merge into the sky. 

Nearer at hand the breeze has also dulled the glare 
of the river, but this so gently that it does but turn a 
sheet of glass into one of moonstone, full of filmy 
greens and misty blues. 

In such an aspect are not the stream of Arno, and 
the life and labours of those beside its banks, as worthy 
of a visitor’s attention as Giotto’s frescoes or the Cam- 
panile? Yet the vision is no unique thing, for the scene 
is so varied—from hour to hour and from day to day— 
that one may spend weeks observing it without any 
risk of exhausting its interest. Pause here for a 
moment to look down where the fisher boys are fixing 
or loosening their nets. It is hard to describe them, 
for they are strangely delicate and elusive, and, drawn 
from the river, are like some insect rising to spread its 
dull mauve gauzy wings upon the summer air; and 
later, when the net hangs trembling on its crossed wil- 
lows, and the prey lies in the boat, it is itself invisible, 
until a ray of sunlight strikes for a moment upon a 
faint luminous cloud above the water. Or were those 
fairy meshes a delusion? It is hard to tell, for even 
in the glare of midnoon there is here a magic upon all 
such scenes. 

Southwards, the same delicacy prevails. Tall men 
urge their boat along with a rare grace of movement, 
and if we did not see the crimson edge of their boat so 
low in the water with its freight of sand and pebbles, 
we should believe them to be passing over the river 
with the breeze. They are making their way towards 
the long expanse of shallow water below San Miniato, 
for there, all day long, the workmen are busy collecting 
and sifting into heaps of glistening gold the river 
gravel. We lose them in a maze of shouting, gesticu- 
lating men in loose white shirts and blue handkerchiefs 
banded around their shaggy heads. 

And now, as we return, every step gaining for us 
some different impression, and bringing us upon some 
different combination of colouring and light, we notice, 
while we cross the Ponte alle Grazie, a picture strangely 
Japanese in effect, or might this be the double of the 
scene on some old fan? Tiny swallows swoop past, darkly 
silhouetted against the hazy mountains beyond, and 
somewhere over the water there is a reaper razing the 
wind-swept grasses. You can just hear his song; as 
you stand you may think that you listen to the spirit 
of the morning calling from the river, until almost 
irresistible longing comes upon you to leap down and 


scamper over the bright stones and flowering rushes— 
out into the stream. For there springs to life, just 
there, a myriad—surely they are brown fauns, gay and 
irresponsible, who have heard the call, laughing and 
gurgling as they swim, and tossing curly heads in very 
joy of being and in such a light of blue and gold? 

A few moments later, silently, orderly and holding 
hands, they trip away in a neat file over the rocks and 
disappear among the grasses. And suddenly the great 
midday gun booms from the hill above. 

And passing the inevitable avalanche of Baedekers 
and Sketchbooks issuing from the Uffizi, 1 let myself 
be drawn, not unwillingly, where our appetites at 
twelve o'clock would have us go. 

R. P. Lee Warner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
g November 1914. 

S1r,—Your statesmanlike article, ‘‘ The Only Way ”’, is 
not only the best answer possible to Mr. H. G. Wells, but 
also, by anticipation, to the article ‘‘ Scientific Recruiting ”’, 
in this week’s ‘‘ Spectator ’’, and should give a much needed 
lead to the Government. You put the whole thing in a nut- 
shell when you say: ‘‘ No one is likely to put down his 
name for active service unless he is at the moment a willing 
recruit ’’, and ‘‘ The only safe way now is general national 
service—compulsory service ’’. 

Public opinion in this country may, I think, be safely 
trusted to give a satisfactory and even generous answer to 
such questions as those asked by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
on behalf of the married recruit at the Leicester Conference : 
‘* What is going to happen to my family while I am away? 
Or, if I am shot and if I come back maimed and incapable of 
earning my living, am I going to the workhouse?’ Mean- 
while, there is, I submit, something unworthy of this great 
country in all this bargaining for enlistment and appealing 
for recruits. Surely the most dignified course, as it is un- 
doubtedly the most efficient, is for the Government to bring 
in at once a comprehensive scheme of National Service on 
the lines laid down by Lord Roberts, with special provision 
for the urgent need of this gigantic war. The words ‘‘ Con- 
scription ’’ or even ‘‘ Compulsion’? need not be used, as 
they seem words to boggle at: although it is difficult for a 
plain man to detect the difference between one form of com- 
pulsion and another. All law is compulsion--for the good 
of the country. The Government, for instance, say: ‘* We 
cannot carry on the necessary services of the country unless 
new taxes are imposed’’. Parliament agrees and the tax- 
payer grins and bears compulsion—for the good of the 
country. 

Why should not the Government say now: ‘‘ We cannot 
carry on the present desperate struggle for our existence 
unless we have more men and still more men; and we have 
come to the conclusion that the fairest and most efficient 
method of getting, without delay, the immense numbers of 
recruits still required is to introduce forthwith a system of 
National Service’’. Parliament would instantly agree and 
a great sigh of relief would go up throughout the country. 

There are hundreds of thousands of able-bodied men of 
military age in this country who have not yet enlisted, but 
would be glad to do so if it became their duty by law. They 
are now held back by a variety of causes. There are those 
who prefer, as you say, to ‘‘ wait and see”. The need to 
them is, perhaps, not yet apparent. Some have got a good 
job they do not like to leave. Others are under pressure of 
some kind, from fathers who may have just set them up 
in business or from mothers, wives, or sweethearts who 
cannot spare them. Others, again, are pulled two ways— 
by duty and inclination. They cannot make up their minds; 
but they would be vastly relieved to have their minds made 
up for them. Neither raising of pay and allowances, nor 
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military music, nor even the chronicling of glorious deeds 
in France and’ Flanders will win them. But—let it be law! 
and they will gladly and manfully shoulder the burden and 
welcome compulsion—for the good of their country. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. A. Crecan, Colonel. 


THE RECRUITING QUESTION: ‘‘ MUDDLING 
THROUGH ”. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
1, Queen’s Terrace, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
9g November 1914. 

Sir,—What is the use of Mr. P. W. Tulloch or anybody 
else blaming our young manhood for the political cowardice 
of the last seventy-five years in its bearing upon our guaran- 
tee of Belgium’s neutrality ? 

Even England cannot reap where she has not sown, and 
as no serious attempt ever seems to have been made during 
the last seventy-five years—and more especially during the 
last forty-four, synchronising as these latter do with the 
absolute Prussianisation of Germany and relative Prussiani- 
sation of Austria and Italy—to frame our naval and military 
requirements with this end particularly in view, surely no- 
body ‘has any right to suggest that the last three months 
are ‘the most humiliating—the most disgraceful—farce in 
all our history ’? simply because within that time the neglect 
of seventy-five years has not been thoroughly and completely 
remedied. 

For upwards of two generations, as a nation, we appear 
to have glorified in ‘‘ muddling through ’’, and now that the 
more serious aspects of a policy of drift are making them- 
selves seriously felt for the first time in the lives of most 
of us, it is not playing the game to write or speak in such 
a way as would suggest that our young manhood, more 
especially, is to blame for the deplorable business. 

Your obedient servant, 
Jas. C. Exviorr. 


FROM AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 

Sir,—In some of the circumstances of the present war I 
see a certain resemblance to our Civil War in the United 
States. That also was a struggle for political supremacy. 
In that struggle a moral issue was involved. Like the 
Allies, the people of the North fought in the face of superior 
military preparation. Early reverses had to be overcome by 
an advantage in resources, in numbers. But it was neither 
men nor money that won the day. The war was won, as I 
believe the present war will be, by the overwhelming force 
of moral conviction. 

I hope that since the Civil War the people of the United 
States have lost nothing of their moral earnestness, their 
moral fire. I hope we shall yet prove to our sister 
Republic, France, that, like her, we have not only convic- 
tions, but the courage of our convictions. Our failure to 
grasp the European situation is due, I believe, to a lack of 
imagination. We have sentiments, ideals, and these must 
surely struggle to the surface. If we need a guiding star 
for our conduct let us turn to France and behold that fair 
country, proved in her desolation, triumphant in her ruin. 
Once more she has pulled down the columns of the temple 
above her head—and for what? There are those who see, 
and those who do not see. Upon the mind of at least one 
unimaginative American a light has dawned. If Americans 
ask me what we owe to France, I reply: ‘‘ We owe all’’. 
To her we owe a philosophy of which we have made an 
unconscious application. To her we owe the dynamics of 
an idealism of which we are the passive recipients. To her 
we, in turn, owe the allegiance of those who receive and 
do not bestow. To her people, dying, we owe our gratitude. 
They die that we may live. 

An American 1n Lonpon. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 

Dear Sir,—You very kindly published a letter of mine 
expressing the overwhelming feeling in this country in 
favour of the “ Allies ’’. 

Now I fear that Great Britain, realising the ‘‘ American 
attitude’, may do an injustice to their own side by not 
holding up American ships containing contraband cargoes 
which will ultimately go to the enemy. 

We feel that you do not care to alienate us, but our 
feeling is that there is no use in your control of the sea if 
American oil ships can reach Denmark. 

This Government must, of course, protest, because on its 
face the shipment is legal. 

If you can prove that any goods received in a neutral port 
reach the enemy, you are only prolonging the war by your 
present tolerance. 

Remember that while the identical goods may not reach 
the enemy, it gives the neutral the opportunity to sell his 
own goods and replace them by the contraband. 

Very truly, 
H. M. P. 

P.S.—What I write is founded on conversations with 
many men. Stopping our ships bound for Germany will be 
a popular move here, only don’t comply with the protests 
from this country. Give the reason that it is bound for 
Germany and show that the import is not a normal one 
for the neutral country. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 
New York. 

Sir,—In view of the terrible needs of the expatriated 
Belgians now on British soil, would it not be well to take 
practical steps towards providing, not only immediate mate- 
rial relief for large numbers of London’s refugees more 
especially, but also (by providing for their transportation to 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa) practically aiding 
those free British commonwealths? ‘For the Belgians are 
a thrifty, industrious, brave, and intelligent people, and if 
only any considerable number of them could be induced to 
transplant themselves thus, subject to Imperial and Colonial 
guarantees or supervision, it would not only afford them imme- 
diate relief, but the Colonies also would be greatly benefited 
and the whole Empire’s interests materially advanced. It 
seems to me that some such plan should be seriously enter- 
tained and proved feasible and then just as seriously under- 
taken. For the cry has long gone forth in all the free 
British commonwealths for more ‘‘ female help ’’ and ‘“‘ farm 
labourers ’’, and there could scarcely be found better human 
material of the very quality desired and required than these 
Belgian refugees at this moment offer and afford. More- 
over, I take it that there could hardly be found better colo- 
nising material than the Belgians, or any class of foreign 
immigrants of a more desirable quality, all told. For the 
race that fighits for its native land as the Belgians have done 
in this abominable war is, and must be, primarily a virtuous 
and a sturdy race, and such fighting stock, even though 
‘alien ’’, all British peoples esteem and respect; and there 
is not the slightest doubt that emigrants of such stock and 
heritage would be gladly and heartily welcomed in Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, where, in any one of which 
free British commonwealths, they would soon develop into 
prosperous British citizens and ‘subjects. Speed the day! 

Faithfully yours, Sir, 
Epwin RIDLEY. 


THE COMING OF RUSSIA. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 

Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, 

11 November 1914. 
Smr,—When Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall said that 
Turkey, by joining Germany, had signed her own political 
death warrant, both in Europe and Asia, he went to the 
heart of what is at stake in this war. Germany’s ambition 
is to spread her dominion from the North Sea to the Persian 
Gulf by way of Austria, Bosnia, Servia, Constantinople, and 
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Asia Minor. Whatever shreds of independence she might 
leave to various States in her path, she would be, from the 
military, political, financialy and commercial points of view, 
paramount. 

In the early days of the war England and her Allies, in 
continuance of a policy which has been unbroken since the 
Crimean War, guaranteed the integrity and independence of 
Turkey on condition that she remained neutral during the 
present struggle. In spite of this, Turkey has thrown in her 
lot with Germany. 

That can only mean that in the event of victory resting 
with the Allies, Constantinople and Asia Minor will pass 
into the hands of Russia, who will thereby become, in the 
fullest sense, a Western and Mediterranean Power. There 
is still a certain amount of ancient prejudice against Russia, 
and the Jews of the world, who are in the main pro-German, 
will probably make the most of it: and it should be the 
business of all who hope that this war will usher in a long 
spell of European peace, to assist in breaking down this 
prejudice, and to help Russia towards the attainment of her 
ideal. 

As Germany has shocked the world by her moral and 
spiritual bankruptcy, so is Russia delighting her friends by 
accumulating evidence of moral and spiritual vigour. It is 
not too much to say that on the evidence of this war, Europe 
will gain, in the higher qualities, by the substitution ot 
Russian for German ideals. 

If it is put clearly before the nation that the political 
rule of the Turk is at an end, and that the alternative 
successors are Germany and Russia, in the light of what we 
are seeing of the ideals of the two Empires, the nation will 
not hesitate long. 

Russia has not been impatient to hasten the fall of Turkey, 
but she was not prepared to see Germany block her way to 
the West for ever. That is why she is at war. Now that 
the death knell of Turkish rule has sounded in consequence 
of Turkey's own action, the opportunity she has been wait- 
ing for so long has come. 

It is too early to say what effect the action of Turkey will 
have on the Moslem religious world. The advent of the 
Young Turk party and the waning political power of 
Turkey are factors which diminish the importance of Con- 
stantinople. The tradition of our rule in India and Egypt is 
another factor. It may well be that the religious effect of 
Turkey’s present action, and of her final political disappear- 
ance, will be small, if religious convictions and even 
prejudices are respected and dealt with tenderly. 

Yours faithfully, 
Laurence W. Hopson. 


THE ‘ ROHILLA ” DISASTER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Whitby, 3 November 1914. 

S1r,—Perhaps the greatest lesson to be learnt from the 
‘“‘ Rohilla ” disaster is the need for a thoroughly efficient 
lifeboat service. I do not desire to cast any reflection what- 
ever upon the magnificent work that is continually being 
rendered by our lifeboat crews on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom. Those who are in touch with happenings on the 
coast know full well the heroism that is such a splendid 
feature of our lifeboat service, but there are times when all 
human effort is unavailing. To the many hundreds of 
horrified spectators who, from the high cliffs to the south 
of Whitby, had to stand helplessly by while the heavy seas 
slowly battered the ‘‘ Rohilla ’’ to pieces, and placed many 
precious lives in deadly peril, the futility of all the ordinary 
means of rescue was heartrending in the extreme. There 
is general agreement that a motor-lifeboat might have pre- 
vailed where a row-boat was helpless in the stormy seas, 
and had one been available at the outset there is no doubt 
that practically the whole of the ship’s company would have 
been saved. The provision of an up-to-date motor-boat for 
Whitby is an immediate necessity, but the cost of such a 
boat, estimated at about £3,000, is a considerable sum to 
be raised locally. I therefore write these lines to you, sir, 
in the hope that the appeal will attract such a wide publicity 


that the people of Whitby may be assured of some help in 
their effort to obtain a petrol-driven boat, which alone can 
be thoroughly efficient on such a dangerous coast. 

The boat would, of course, be taken over by the National 
Lifeboat Institution. Subscriptions will be gratefully 
received by the Whitby branches of Messrs. Barclay and 
Co., The Yorkshire Penny Bank, The National Provincial 
Bank of England, The London Joint Stock Bank, The 
National Lifeboat Institution, London, or to Lloyd’s Agent, 
Whitby. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Lioyd’s Agent. 


OLD CHELTONIANS AT THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Merrow, Guildford, 
6 November 1914. 
Dear Sir,—I should be glad of any information about Old 
Cheltonians serving at the Front, enlisted, having com- 
missions, or in any way serving their country as soldiers. 
Yours, etc., 
Joun A. Power. 
Hon. Secretary, Cheltonian Society. 


DISREPUTABLE SPORTING FIXTURES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
27 October 1914. 
Sir,—It is surely not surprising that Lord Kitchener’s 
army does not grow more rapidly. It is impossible for the 
young men of a country to realise that they are most urgently 
needed as soldiers when they find races and other sporting 
fixtures provided for their amusement exactly as in times 
of profound peace. It seems incredible that there should be 
large crowds of men willing to pass many afternoons in idly 
watching racing and games while their countrymen are 
suffering intensely from cruel wounds and every privation 
to enable these sybarites to remain at home in security and 
comfort, The war, and its appeal to the manhood of the 
nation, can never be taken seriously by pleasure-loving 
youths until these indecently heartless sports are forbidden 
by the authorities. 
Yours, etc., 


M.P.’S AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Clifton, 5 November 1914. 
Si1r,—The first thing Members of Parliament should do on 
their resassembling is to renounce their £400 a year—a 
payment never discussed and never brought before the 
people, If our soldiers are sacrificing their time, their 
earnings, their lives for the nation, surely M.P.’s will give 
up this cash never voted them by the nation. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. B. 


SHOP RENTS AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay Review. 


11, St. Martin’s Court, W.C. 

Sir,—Your correspondence upon this subject is of very 
vital importance at the present moment. Landlords, in the 
West End of London especially, have for some years now 
had a very successful time and considerable difficulty will, 
of course, be felt by tenants in getting any concession owing 
to the fact that there are such a very large number of 
interests, the one above the other, in connection with almost 
the smallest shops; in addition to which each house and set 
of premises has a number of different landlords and tenants 
in respect of different parts. 

Where a tenant can come to an arrangement with his 
landlord, it is well, and as a number of tradesmen have 
been paying wages up to the present and now find them- 
selves faced with the problem of the quarter’s rent and also 
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find themselves threatened by landlords owing to the fact 
that the moratorium as to rent expired on the 4th October, 
it is well for tenants to know and remember that special 
protection (where loss of trade can be attributed directly or 
indirectly to the War) has been afforded to them by the 
Legislature by means of the Courts Emergency Powers Act, 
which prevents a landlord from taking remedy by means of 
distress in all cases where the contract under which the 
premises are held was entered into before the 4th August, 
and also, under certain circumstances, where that contract has 
been entered into since, without first applying to the Court for 
leave to distrain—notice of which application must be given 
to the tenant so that he can place his side of the case before 
the Tribunal and equity be done. In which case the parties 
might agree for a smaller sum to be paid, or the Court 
might order payment by instalments, or after a certain 
date. 

The wording of the Statute is ambiguous, but the balance 
of legal opinion appears to be as above stated. 

This, of course, will give tenants considerable assistance 
in negotiating with their landlords and, as one of your 
correspondents has so skilfully put the position, the loss 
should be borne by the landlord and the tenant in some 
reasonable proportion as though they were partners (in a 
limited sense) in connection with the business. 

It is already somewhat alarming to find the considerable 
number of shops and offices that are being thrown upon the 
market, and of course holders of flats and houses will be 
affected in the same way, as it is impossible for the bread- 
winners to leave this country and for those left behind to 
continue to pay the whole rents, which at the present time 
in the West End and in the City are far above what they 
should be. 

It is to be hoped that one effect of the present situation 
will be that there will be an adjustment of rents all the way 
round, so that the amount paid may have some juster pro- 
portion to the amount of business done upon the premises, 
and one might almost hope that the present system of 
extortionate premiums might be done away with, or at any 
rate very much modified. 

Faithfully yours, 
H. BIDEN-STEELE. 


THE WORD “ CONTRABAND ” AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Brighton. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, in your issue of the 17th inst., 
who considers that men should be scheduled as “ contra- 
band’? can scarcely have thought over the matter. 
‘Contraband ” in international law, and generally, refers 
to goods, and goods only, which a neutral may not carry to 
a belligerent. Human flesh can scarcely be classed as goods 
now slavery has been abolished. I quite agree with your 
correspondent that it is desirable that what he mentions 
should not occur, but to prevent it we should be fighting all 
nations and there would be no neutrals left. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
B. R. THORNTON. 


WHAT IS MILITARISM 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
12 November 1914. 


Sir,—Can nothing be done to stop the trash which is 
being printed in the Liberal Press to-day about “‘ Mili- 
tarism ’’? It is solemnly protested that we must not on any 
account fight ‘‘ Militarism ’”? by ‘‘ Militarism ”; that would 
be too dreadful, and we should be only setting up and 
encouraging the very evil we wish to suppress! But none 
of these solemn protesters will tell us how on earth we can 
fight ‘‘ Militarism ” if it is not by some form of ‘ Mili- 
tarism’’. Can we fight it by Pacifism’? We tried that 
for a dozen or twenty years, and it did not succeed. Our 
politicians and our journalists went over to Berlin, and 
were entertained there, and came back with high hopes, and 


certain that Germany was not really hostile. They were 
wrong. 

How then, as ‘‘ Pacifism ”’ has failed, can we fight ‘“* Mili- 
tarism”’? Can we fight it by the Parliament Act, or the 
Plural Voting Bill, or in the Whips’ office? Can we fight it 
by headlines and posters announcing, always announcing, 
the very latest German set-back to Londoners and countrv.. 
men who might otherwise think of enlisting, but who gather 
by the splendid news there is really no hurry and perhaps no 
need to enlist? None of these methods is promising; for 
the truth, clear to every human being in his senses, is that, 
to break the mighty military force of Germany, we must 
set about immediately to create, ourselves, a mighty mili- 
tary force. But what chance is there of our being able to 
do that if the Liberal newspapers, the Government news- 
papers, constantly go on proclaiming that there must be 
no ‘‘ Militarism ”’? 

Yours faithfully, 
c. c. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
6, Sarre Road, West Hampstead. 

Sir,—In my communication headed ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Man”’, for which you afforded space in your issue of 
16 May, I suggested that ‘‘ The coloured world is awaken- 
ing, that the barriers which divide humanity are falling, 
and that a race of men may appear who, with the outcome 
of the knowledge and experience of past generations, had 
attained a civilisation which under the influence of more 
perfect conditions will have redressed those evils which 
humanitarians and Socialists now vainly endeavour to 
effect. If (I wrote) it is the intention of Providence that 
the many causes which separate the races shall by degrees 
be solved, then it would seem that these invisible forces in 
Nature (mentioned in the paper) which only now, after 
past ages in the world’s history, are revealed in this age, 
are designed as steps towards this accomplishment ”’. 

May not the amazing world-war now raging work as 
a step to that end? Never before in the world’s history 
have the many races which inhabit this globe realised, as 
now, that there are bonds which connect them all in a 
common brotherhood—bonds which, though obscured by 
the many causes in their circumstances and development 
which have tended to separate and differentiate them into 
races, so varied in body and mind, yet exist, as is now 
revealed by the wonderful response of all races round the 
globe, to the call of Great Britain and its King, to shield 
the oppressed, do justice, and promote peace amongst the 


nations. 
Yours faithfully, 


L. V. Hens. 


STAGE CRUELTIES TO ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
6, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

Sir,—May I draw attention to the recent conviction for 
cruelty to a performing dog given at the Tower Bridge 
Police Court, London, as it is the first of its kind and con- 
tains some important features? The sentence was not 
given mainly on account of any specially brutal bodily treat- 
ment as flogging, kicking, or using any spiked instrument, 
but on account of the mental suffering of the dog as shown 
in his obviously terrified and dejected condition, 

Again, it is one of the few cases in which advantage has 
been taken by a magistrate of the provision of the Act of 
1911, by which an animal can be removed from the custody 
of an owner who has ill-treated him. If magistrates would 
adopt this course—which is the only fair one to the ill-used 
animal—more often, it would do more than anything else 
to make the owners more careful. They do not mind a 
small fine, and go and do the same again, but they do mind 
the loss of their ‘‘ property ”’, and if they have to invest in 
another animal they will be more careful to treat him well. 

Yours faithfully, 


Ernest BELL. 
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VICTOR HUGO AND THE SEA 


To the Editor of the SaturDAay REvIEW. 


Sir,—I should like to thank Mr. E. G. Harman for the 
charming translation of Victor Hugo’s poem ‘La 
Source’, which certainly has the merit of being far more 
literal than my own, 

But I notice that, curiously enough, we have both con- 
spicuously evaded the literal meaning of that third line 
of the first stanza—‘‘ The Ocean, fatal to the pilot ”’. 


This line seems to denote a special intention on the part 
of the poet to emphasize and portray the character of 
the sea as a remorseless, cruel, active, merciless power 
which severely tests, and engages all the intelligence and 
resource of those who embark upon it, and which ever 
threatens, at every available chance or opportunity to 
overwhelm, and, individually and collectively, to destroy 
all who approach it, sport with it, or engage on it. 


I cannot find in this poem, therefore, without a mon- 
strous and undue straining of the analogy, the metaphor, 
any internal evidence that the poet at all intended it to 
represent ‘‘a parable of the relation of the sexes ”’. 


The ‘‘ subordinate philosophic idea ’’ appears, if 1 may 
modestly advance my opinion, to be this :— 

The hungry, cruel sea, threatening to overwhelm and to 
absorb and to reduce to itself, or to their original elements, 
both the seaman who embarks upon it and the little sweet 
spring of water which trickles down to it, seems to be por- 
trayed in poetic contrast to the latter, which represents 
the beneficent, latent power of the still, small voice of 
conscience and the Holy Spirit of God, offering infinite 
refreshment to the needy who come to it and freely accept 
it. 

The dying sailor, tossed upon the shore, and the wander- 
ing sea bird, after leagues of ocean travel, eagerly seek 
it and alike need it. 


‘* Pleureuse ”’—‘‘ she that now goeth on her way weep- 
ing’. It represents the power of small things, of the latent 
influence of the most insignificant and silent, in contrast to 
the impotent rage of the most tremendous and the most 
powerful, whose brutum fulmen is hurled harmlessly and 
without effect against the weakest and humblest ‘being 
which is filled with the true Charity of God. 

Hucu Sapier. 


P.S.—As this correspondence originated in an allusion 
on the part of the reviewer to Charles Kingsley’s poem, 
the ‘‘ Three Fishers’, perhaps I may remind your readers 
of the singular gift Kingsley sometimes showed in his 
power to invest the objects of Nature with a hidden parable. 
Perhaps one of the most beautiful instances in our lan- 
guage is his poem, **‘ The Brook ” :— 


Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool; 
Cool and clear, cool and clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming wear; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church bell rings, 
Undefiled for the undefiled; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


Dank and foul, dank and foul, 

By the smoky town in its murky cowl; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank, 

By wharf and sewer and slimy bank; 

Darker and darker the further I go, 

Baser and baser the richer I grow; 

Who dare sport with the sin defiled ? 

Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child. 


Strong and free, strong and free, 

The floodgates are open, away to the sea. 
Free and strong, free and strong, 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 
To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 
And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 


As I lose myself in the infinite main, 
Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again. 
Undefiled for the undefiled ; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 
Cuartes Kincs.ey, Eversley, 1862. 
I should like, for the benefit of our allies, to see a worthy 
rendering of this poem into French verse. 


THE FRENCH EMIGRES OF THE REVOLUTION 
AND THE BELGIAN REFUGEES OF TO-DAY. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Springbank, Hamilton, 
26 October 1914. 

Sir,—Bonstetten, who lived at the time of the Revolution 
and had many opportunities of observing the emigrés who 
had then to leave France, says of them what I daresay we 
may remark of the Belgian refugees :— 

“Les emplois qu’au temps de la Révolution j’occupais 
dans ma patrie m’ayant mis en rapport avec quelques 
milliers d’emigrés, j’ai pus les observer d’assez prés pour 
étre étonné de voir combien il y avait de vertus utiles dans 
les moeurs aimables des Francais. L’habitude de paraitre 
content des autres, qui fait une partie essentielle de |’art de 
plaire, leur donnait le talent de se plaire a tout. Ils 
placaient leur amour-propre a paraitre contents dans un 
exil qu’heureusement ils croyaient ne devoir durer que peur. 
L’absence de toute humeur, leur gaité naturelle, quelquefois 
au sein de la pauvreté en les rendant aimables pour les autres, 
les rendaient eux-mémes moins malheureux. J’ai vu M. Le 
Noir, autrefois lieutenant de police & Paris, se mettre 
gaiement sur quelque char de paysan pour arriver a la ville 
prochaine. Ses promenades étaient rarement sans instruc- 
tion pour lui-méme et pour les autres ”’. 

Yours truly, 
James BELL. 


RECRUITING IN IRELAND. 


A correspondent in Ireland has sent us a copy of ‘* The 
Irish Volunteer ” for 7 November 1914. It is printed by the 
North Wexford Printing and Publishing Co. for the pro- 
prietors, and has, we are told, a large circulation among 
young Irishmen. Who can wonder that the recruiting 
movement in Ireland has proved a failure when material of 
this kind is spread freely through the land? We give an 
extract from one of the articles which fairly represents the 
spirit and aim of the paper :— 

“‘ We know now—even the blindest of us—that the Brit‘sh 
Lion is unchanged—that England, the bully of the seas, 
is the same ruthless disturber of the peace as when the 
Danish Fleet was destroyed at Copenhagen, as when Egypt's 
struggle for a constitution was crushed at the bombardment 
of Alexandria. We see clearly that the Empire remains in 
its essence what it has always been—an intolerable menace 
to the peace and progress of the world. We know that, so 
long as we remain inside the British Empire, or attached to 
it by the slenderest tie, so long shall we be unable to escape 
participation—however unwilling—in the piracy upon which 
the Empire is based—so long shall we be dragged, part- 
victim, part-colleague, yoked to the Juggernaut Car of Im- 
perialism. Our only safety, our only hope of national develop- 
ment and national honour lies in cutting ourselves free from 
the last tie that binds us to English Imperialism. Our only 
path to the glorious and happy Ireland of our aspirations 
lies through the downfall of the British Empire. 

‘* And, with De Wet in arms again on his old ground, with 
German cannon commanding the Narrow Seas, and with 
German submarines picking off their victims in the Straits 
of Dover, with the religious centres of Indian and Egyptian 
Mohammedanism thrilling to the cry of a Holy War against 
the oppressor, with Constantinople certain to drift into either 
German or Russian hands (equally unpalatable to England), 
with Belgium growing increasingly disgusted at England’s 
desertion, with France uplifted by the German offer to restore 
French Lorraine—the downfall of the Pirate Empire may not 
be so far off as a pessimist would suppose. Let us be ready 
to play our part.” 


The Saturday Review. 
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REVIEWS. 
BROAD LINCOLNSHIRE. 


“ Highways and Byways of Lincolnshire.’ By W. W. 
Rawnsley. Macmillan. 5s. 
(REVIEWED By BisHop FRODSHAM.) 
INCOLNSHIRE is a broad county—the second 
largest in the British Isles. It is a beautiful 
county—far more beautiful than is guessed by the 
thousands who are hurried along its western side in the 
Great Northern express trains from London to York. 
The sands of Lincolnshire are a veritable summer para- 
dise to children, who are not offended by the donkeys, 
the swings, the piers, the sham niggers, and all the 
rest of the things that go to make a tripper’s holiday. 
But press north from Mablethorpe, or south from 
Cleethorpes, and the sands quickly regain their en- 
chanting desolation. In the winter the long grey 
waves roll in most fiercely against an off-shore wind 
with an irresistible suggestion of cold and cruel power. 
Then climb over the sandhills in the late afternoon, 
and you will find the fens stretching out into far dis- 
tances. Here the roads, with countless right-angled 
turns, run between reedy dykes which drain the 
marshes of our English Holland, and invariably lead 
somewhere near to a church tower, at once an objec- 
tive and a guide post. The sunsets on the fens are 
superb in colouring, or else, together with the red-tiled 
cottage roofs and the tall poplars rising like phantom 
trees out of the mist, they suggest the mirage. No- 
where does the north-east wind blow keener than it 
does over the fens, but it stirs the blood even when 
it bites the cold finger. Yet, attractive as the shore and 
fens may be, no one can claim to know Lincolnshire 
who has not threaded also the Wolds and the Cliff 
Hills, which bisect the northern half of the county, from 
Spilsby to the Humber on the eastern side and from 
Grantham to the Humber on the west. Instead of 
dykes and fens there are steep hills and wooded 
hollows, red-tiled villages set in summer green, or 
standing out in ruddy contrast to the snow; and fields 
where lilies of the valley and the pheasant-eye nar- 
cissus still blow wild. On a sunny afternoon to look 
from the high ‘‘ hog-back ’’ above Caistor across the 
broad valley of the Trent, or from the Barton Street, 
near Ravendale, to look northward towards the grey 
reaches of the Humber, flanked by the Yorkshire coast, 
or eastward towards the North Sea lurking behind 
the yellow sandhills, is to cast aside for ever all mis- 
<pearenne with regard to the beauty of Lincoln- 
shire. 

Like other eastern counties, Lincolnshire is rich in 
churches. The Cathedral is known to all. Grantham 
spire, which Sir Gilbert Scott thought second only to 
Salisbury, is pressed hard by the delicate simplicity of 
Louth and the grandeur of Boston ‘‘ Stump”. But 
the Fen churches are wonderful, and the most notable 
are in the south-east, about Boston and Spalding. 
Then there are unsuspected relics of the ill-fated 
Knights Templars in three places—all three situated 
near to the ‘‘ High Dyke ’’, or the ‘‘ Ermine Street ’’, 
to use a name dating from Roman times. Temple 
Bruer, shortened from Templum de la bruére, or 
church on the heath, is the best preserved relic. The 
Early-English tower remains, and the pillar bases of 
the circular chapel, modelled upon the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, have been laid bare. Of the ancient 
Hermitage of Spital on the Street nothing remains 
except a plain chapel built in 1661, with its entrance 
at the east end and its altar in the west. Under the 
bell cot is a Latin inscription setting forth, with some 
grace of style, the fate of a previous chantry, and 
ending with this ferocious wish: ‘‘ Qui hanc Deus 
hunc destruat ’’ (‘‘ Whoever destroys this house may 
God destroy him ’’). 

There are other curious records of the past. For 
instance, there is the tiny thatched Church of Markby 
standing surrounded by a moat, and now disused. 
Markby Vicarage is attached to the rectory of Hannah- 
cum-Hagnaby—a strange-sounding name; but Lincoln- 


shire is a county of strange place names. The Markby 
registers are among the earliest in the kingdom, 
commencing in 1558. I have not seen them, but they 
may well be a treasure-house of curious information, 
Mr. Rawnsley evidently has walked in this interesting 
byeway of knowledge, but he has missed the very 
attenuated parchment volume of Ashby-cum-Fenby. 
Many leaves have been cut out, and this piece of 
vandalism is recorded by an indignant seventeenth- 
century incumbent to be the work of “‘ ye wife of ye 
Churchwarden, by prostituting these sacred and valu- 
able records to the preservation of certain savoury 
standing-pies such as her husband loved, by placing 
them under the pies during the process of baking to 
keep them from being burned at ye bottom ”’. 

Not far from Markby, at Tothby, there is a grim 
record of bygone days. It is a stone about a yard 
square and half-a-yard thick, with a longish hole about 
three inches deep in the upper side. This is the Alford 
plague stone. The country folk brought their goods, 
laid them on the stone, and retired. The town caterer 
then approached, took what was required, and laid the 
purchase-money in the hole, which was filled with 
vinegar, the disinfectant of the day. There is a similar 
stone built into the plague monument at Winchester, 
but it does not bring back the past with the same vivid 
clearness. The Dunstan pillar now carries a 
monstrous figure of George III., but once it was a 
land lighthouse, and recalls days of highwaymen and 
nights when hapless travellers were lost in the storms 
that sweep over Dunstan Heath. 

Danish blood still runs warm in the people of Lin- 
colnshire. The majority of the children are yellow- 
haired and fair complexioned. Many of the men are 
unusually tall and upright, with strong, rugged faces 
and independent bearing. This is particularly true of 
the north-east of the county, although it must be 
noted that Grimsby, the principal town, is too cosmo- 
politan in its fishing interests to be regarded as typical 
of Lincolnshire or even of England. The old folk are 
hard-working and capable. They are shrewd, kindly, 
deliberate, somewhat suspicious of strangers, and, it 
must be admitted, distinctly stiff-necked. They have 
a real sense of humour, although it is often of a grim 
sort; as indeed is the case with most north-country folk, 
to whom a sense of irony is a common possession. 
Mr. Rawnsley tells some capital stories, which are 
so typical of the local sense of humour that they have 
become almost proverbial in their use. ‘‘ I hear Jock 
has gotten married ’’ may be a spontaneous statement 
of a fact. The rejoinder is conventional, but it gives 
a humorous conception of matrimony which, so Mr. 
Rawnsley says, is almost invariably sure of a response. 
‘* Ah’m gled o’ that, ah never liked Jock.’’ They are 
also a religious people, as John Wesley found, even in 
Brigg, where the inhabitants struck him at first as 
being extraordinarily savage. They do not, however, 
find it easv to understand, at first, the whys and where- 
fores of Church ceremonial. One kindly old woman, 
on seeing in one of the Fen churches some unexpected 
genuflexions, said afterwards, ‘‘I was sorry for poor 
Mr. C.; he was that bad of his inside that he couldn’t 
how’d hissen up ’’. While another woman, whom 
Mr. Rawnsley knew, when asked how the parishioners 
got on with a new clergyman who had introduced many 
new things, replied: ‘‘ Oh, yis, he antics a bit; but 
we looves him soa we antics along wi’ him’’. A wise 
parson coming for the first time into Lincolnshire 
might do well to remember these two stories as illus- 
trative of local habits of thought. 

Every county has its roll of great Englishmen born 
within its borders. Lincolnshire has a long list 
running over the whole gamut of human activity, and 
including the great Lord Burleigh, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Sic John Franklin, the Rev. John Wesley, and Alfred 
Lord Tennyson. Of the poet and of his home at 
Somersby Mr. Rawnsley has many interesting things 
to say. Indeed this whole book is full of good things 
charmingly expressed. One story it is impossible to 
avoid repeating. Harrington Hall, with its terraced 
garden, is two miles away from Somersby, and when 
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reading ‘‘ Maud”’ our thoughts may well flit back to 
this fine old Lincolnshire house with its rookery. 
‘* Birds in the High Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 

They were crying and calling. 
The poet loved to tell how when he once was reading 
this verse he paused to ask : ‘‘ Do you know what birds 
those were?’’ A lady, clasping her hands, said : ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Tennyson, was it the nightingale? ’’ though in 
reading he had given, as only a North-countryman 
can, the broad sound of the vowels that suggested the 
harsh caw of the rooks. Lincolnshire is a ‘‘ strange ”’ 
country for birds. The sea birds follow the plough in 
their thousands. The starlings and the field-fares 
manceuvre together in vast flights. Of singing birds 
there is an abundance, but in the High Hall-gardens 
the rooks’ cry dominates all others—at least before 
owl-light. As I write I can hear them calling one to 
another, ‘‘ Maud, Maud, Maud ”’, as though they never 
would stop. 


THE CALL OF THE SOUTH. 


“ Antarctic Adventure: Scott’s Northern Party.” By 
Raymond E. Priestley. Unwin. 15s. net. 
NCE more we are called upon to admire the 
pluck, endurance, and tenacity exemplified in 
those who essay to map out the Antarctic region. Once 
more we are at first disposed to find a certain monotony 
in the record of things done and suffered, until we 
realise that this quality is a faithful reflection of those 
“long days of labour and nights devoid of ease’”’ 
whose sum resulted in the winning of success. The 
construction of huts, the equipping of sledging expedi- 
tions, cooking difficulties and triumphs, wresties with 
cooking-pots, are not these topics familiar to al] readers 
of Arctic and Antarctic travel? | Undoubtediy; but 
when perils hem the explorers in more closely day by 
day; as they watch hour by hour for a relief ship that 
does not come; as the possibility of disaster becomes, 
though rarely mentioned, the background oi their 
thoughts ; when they bid farewell to the sun, and face 
the prospect of living together for seven months 
literally ‘‘in a hole in the snow ’’—then, indeed, the 
narrative grips us. It is borne in upon us that we are 
in the presence of a possible tragedy, spectators of 
yet another life-and-death struggle between the mighty 
forces of Nature and the wit of man. We know that 
in this instance, happily, the wit of man, of man fight- 
ing with his back to the wall of ice, was destined to 
triumph. But every inch gained or lost, each set-back 
and each advance, become increasingly, as the narra- 
tive goes on, matters of engrossing moment. 

What definite instructions Scott gave to ‘‘ the 
Northern Party ’’ when he set out on what proved to 
be his last journey we are not told; only that, while 
he himself was bound for the Poie, ‘‘ other geo- 
graphical exploration should not in any way be 
neglected ’’. Geographical exploration, then, was the 
large, if somewhat vague, charter of the author of this 
book and his five companions. It would have con- 
duced, we think, to the reader’s pleasure if Mr. 
Priestley had prefaced his story with a succinct state- 
ment of what he and his comrades determined to carry 
out, and closed it with an exact list of the additions 
(doubtless substantial ones) to scientific knowledge, 
which were the fruit of their sufferings and strivings. 
The absence of the preliminary statement is assuredly a 
defect: the want of a summary of achievements may 
be attributed to the explorer’s modesty. Such a sum- 
mary, however, may have been published, or may yet 
be published, elsewhere. It would certainly have 
formed a valuable appendix to this work, and would 
not have detracted from its popularity. Meanwhile the 
reader must form his own summary by the help of the 
Story itself and its several maps, from which latter he 
will learn that the names of the six adventurers, fitly 
bestowed on mountain and on glacier, will have to be 
included in any future chart of the Antarctic region. 
He will perceive, moreover, that the advancement of 


other sciences as well as of geography was sought—of 
geology, for instance, and of zoology; that the habits 
of the Antarctic fauna were carefully observed and 
described, and that meteorological portents impressed 
themselves upon the explorers’ minds at once by the 
instruments which recorded them and by personal 
experience usually rough and often painful. An icy 
wind which blew for one hundred and eighty days con- 
tinuously, without a lull except for a few hours, is 
something that no one who has encountered it is likely 
to forget. 

It was not of set purpose that the Northern Party 
spent their second winter ‘‘in a hole in the snow”. 
Their first was passed in the reasonable comfort of a 
wooden hut at Cape Adare. When the season per- 
mitted of it the ‘‘ Terra Nova’”’ returned from New 
Zealand, took them farther down the coast, and landed 
them for a journey of exploration which was intended 
to last six weeks. The weeks passed, the journey was 
accomplished, but the ship did not reappear. The 
explorers looked for her in vain across an expanse of 
open water. They only learnt in the sequel that she 
was held up in pack-ice, at a distance far beyond their 
ken. More weeks passed. It was impossible, with 
winter at hand, to return to the hut on foot. Presently 
the weather made further living in tents impossible. 
If the snow was not to be the explorers’ shroud, it was 
bound to be their shelter and their salvation. They 
started, taking a hint from Esquimaux methods, to dig 
themselves in. This, perhaps, more than the explora- 
tion and naming of mountains and glaciers, will keep 
the memory of the Northern Party green. Its members 
proved that it is possible for Europeans to exist a long 
winter in a cavern hollowed out in a snow-drift. They 
also proved that the experiment is one to be, by all 
possible means, avoided. ‘‘ The winter of 1912”’, 
writes Mr. Priestley, ‘‘ has undoubtedly left its mark 
on all of us, and none of us would care to repeat the 
experience 

Conditions in the cave, which were never ideal, grew 
worse with the progress of the winter. Cleanliness 
became more and more difficult, clothes and boots 
decayed, rations diminished in quantity and deteriorated 
in quality. Only on the rarest occasions, such as birth- 
days, was hunger really satisfied. The time came 
when even the single biscuit per day had to be cut off, 
and seal and penguin meat and blubber kept the men 
alive. And yet not only did they keep their health, 
with one exception, to a remarkable degree, but even 
when at last one after another fell ill of ptomaine 
poisoning they showed wonderful powers of recovery ; 
so that when eventually, they were released by the 
passing of the winter, they were able to make a stout 
and prosperous march to Cape Evans, whence they 
returned to civilisation. Through it all they preserved 
an extraordinary cheerfulness and forbearance. They 
got to know each other ‘‘ inside and out ’’, and liked 
each other all the better, a result that does not 
invariably follow on the heels of enforced and protracted 
intimacy. Such excellent friends were they that they 
could laugh at one another’s misfortunes without 
offence given or taken. To appreciate the nobility of 
this good fellowship it is necessary to read the unvar- 
nished narrative of their sufferings and privations 
during the days of darkness, which were many. “‘ We 
managed ’’, the author says significantly, to keep 
thoughts of home away as a rule, and after the even- 
ing meal we could enjoy ourselves”’. In such hours 
the few books they had were read aloud, a chapter 
each evening. ‘‘ David Copperfield’’ in this fashion 
lasted some sixty nights, and was followed by ‘‘ The 
Life of Stevenson ’’. ‘‘ In addition to these books we 
had with us two copies of the ‘ Review of Reviews ’, 
and these were read from cover to cover, advertise- 
ments and all.’”’ On Saturday nights they had a con- 
cert; on Sundays the leader read a chapter from the 
New Testament, and they sang such hymns as they 
could remember. And so to sleep—a sleep too often 
haunted by dreams of abundant food and of relief from 
durance. 
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It would be a mistake, however, to convey too 
sombre an impression of this book. There was much 
that the eaplorers thoroughly enjoyed before their 
imprisonment began. Then food was plentiful, jour- 
neys were invigorating, and hardships not unduly 
severe for seasoned men. There were beautiful and 
interesting things to be seen, the stillness anc calm of 
Antarctic summer to be enjoyed; and the odd ways 
and pranks of penguins and seals afforded constant 
amusement. To be certified of this one has only to look 
through the fine series of photographs, over a hundred 
and fifty in number, which enhance the value of the 
text. There are word pictures, too, such as of the 
freezing of the sea and of the return of the sun, which 
linger in the memory. The advent of the sun is 
heralded several weeks before its actual appearance. 
Under the date 1 August 1912 the author wrote as 
follows in his diary: ‘* Magnificent skiés heralded the 
coming day, and at noon it seemed as if the sun could 
only be just below the horizon, so bright was the glow. 
The chief feature of the display is the series of broad 
bands of colour extending at noon almost from the 
zenith to the horizon’’. A fortnight later the orb was 
still invisible, ‘‘ but for a couple of hours before noon 
there was a brilliant vertical beam of light stretching 
from behind the northern foot-hills to about half- 
way to the zenith, This gave a delicate golden 
glow to the hazy blue sky through which it passed and 
a brilliant flush to the clouds. Had I been an artist, I 
would have painted that sky and called it either ‘ The 
Promise of Day’ or ‘The Dawn of Hope’’’. Hope 
was not to be deferred much longer. ‘‘ On the igth 
I had my first glimpse of the sun. It was great to see 
him again, but I did not stay out long,. for the wind 
was with us as usual and was blowing me about all 
over the slippery snow.’’ Thus do prose and poetry 
jostle one another both in real life and in our author’s 
style. That style is well suited to his theme, business- 
like and pedestrian as a rule, particularly when com- 
missariat matters are under review, but capable of 
spurning the dull earth upon occasion. 
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place kept for him in his country’s history. His pedantry and 
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keeping with his subject matter.” 

THE TIMES: “Extremely skilful illustrations.” 


Uniform with 
@., The Song of Solomon With 10 Water- 


Colour Plates. Smal! 4to, 6s. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


@, The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 


With 12 Water-Colour Plates. 
net ; parchment, I§s. net. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. 


§ iii, THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 
OCTAVO SERIES : 


In 11 vols. 500 sets of 


qd, The Indian Stories of 
F e W. Bain Riccardi Hand-made Paper, 
boards, £6 12s. 6d. net per 


set ; natura! grain parchment, {11 1s. net per set. 
(Vols. ready ; Vol. XI. Dec. 10, 

THE CAMBRIDGE REVIEW : “The appropriate simple dignity 

of these volumes, which, when complete will be a possession valuable 

now and in time to come.” 

THE SCOTSMAN : “ Among the finest examples of modern English 

printing.” 

THE TIMES OF INDIA: “ Fascinating volumes well known for 

their scholarly grace and charm.” 


@, Alice’s Adventures in 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 
W onder land With the Original Illus- 
trations by JOHN 
TENNIEL. 1,000 copies on Riccardi Hand-made 
Paper, Tuscan boards, 15s. net; natural grain parch- 
ment, 21s. net. 10 copies on vellum for sale, £12 12s. 
net. [November 

RICCARDI BOOKLETS : 
THE OXFORD MAGAZINE : “ The Medici Society are to be con 
gratulated on their courage in publishing beautiful books at the present 
time . . They seem to us to provide that which we are so often offered 
but so seldom can find—the ideal Christmas present.” 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE : “ They provide at economical 
prices, keepsakes of lasting value.” 
THE SPECTATOR: “ It is unnecessary for us to remark upon the 
perfection of their printing.” 
Of the following Six BOOKLETS there have been 
printed 1,000 copies each on Riccardi Hand-made 
paper ; 10 copies each on vellum for sale. 


G. A Shropshire Lad By A) E. HOUSMAN. 


Boards, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 15s. net. Vellum 
copies, {12 12s. net. 


G.In Memoriam By ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. Boards, 6s. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. 
net. Vellum copies, £9 9s. net. 


@, Knickerbocker Papers By WASHING- 


TON IRVING. Boards, 6s. "net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. 
net. Vellum copies, £9 9s. ig 
. The Sonnets of Shakespé Boards, 


Vellum copies out 


6s. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d: net. 
of print. 


G, Sonnets from the Portuguese By 
ELIZABETH BARRE ROWNING. joards, 
§s. 3 parchment, 10s. 6d.; vellum copies, £5 5s. net. 


@, Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam _ Boards, 


Vellum copies out 


$s. net; parchment, 1os. 6d. net. 
of print. 

A special Prospectus of each division of the Riccardi Press Books, 
displaying actual pages in the Riccardi types, may be had post free. 


Medici Society, Ltd. 


Intending Purchasers of CHRISTMAS PRESENTS are notified that their ORDERS for the 


Medici Prints and Christmas Cards 


MUST BE PLACED EARLY, or delay and consequent disappointment may ensue. The Prints may be inspected 
(daily 9.30 a.m.—6 p.m.; Saturdays to « p.m.) at The Society's London and Liverpool Galleries (addresses below). 
The complete illustrated Prospectus and Catalogue, will be sent for 6d., post free ; Popular Illustrated Catalogue, post free ; 
List of Christmas Cards, post free. 
Puitip Lez Warner, Publisher to Tue Mepici Society, Lrp., 7, Grafton St., London, W. 
Als) at THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 63, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smrra & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recinacp Wessrer Pace. at the Office, 10 King Street. 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, November I4, 1914, 
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